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W here . 
et a set 


like this? 


=whatpart of Chinadidthis 
beautiful set come from? 
These were the two great 
questions at a recent Long 
Island house-party when 
the host quietly placed aset 








of American-made Pung 
Chow among¢ half a dozen 
of the most expensive 
Chinese sets. 


- All the Mah-Jong enthu- 
siasts thronged about the 
Pung Chow table eager to 
play with 


“The Seto 


with the 


Real Dragons” 


PUNGC 


“The Most Beautiful Game in the World ze 


Moulded out of gleaming white ivory 4 


pyralin, the Pung Chow pieces are of 
exquisite beauty. Superior to the Chi- 
nese bone and wood sets: they do not 
warp or break, nor discolor from handling. 
Their bright talor i is indelible and will not 
rub off. They can be instantly cleansed. 
Lost piecesareeasilyreplaced. Pung Chow 
is the real Chinese game, with correct, 
classic designs reproduced in the finest 
American workmanship. 











Have you lave Pung Chow’? Send 25 
centsfor our new introductory booklet, 
“Pung Chow in 10 Minutes” written 
by Mr. L. L.. . who has introduced 
the real ese game into America 
after twenty years’ play with experts 
in the highest Chinese social circles. 


PUNG CHOW COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ADMIRAL T. KATO 


The late Premier of Japan was a friend of America and a friend of. peace. His message on 
the opposite page shows his broad and sane spirit 
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inform the American public accurately and fairly in foreign 

matters, are performing a service not only to your people but to 
those of foreign nations as well. There is too much ignorant and 
biased writing, even in countries like the United States where the 
Press stands upon a high plane. 

Fortunately, it is the hard facts of international situations that 
usually and ultimately tell; and in the case of the Far East the 
facts, especially in recent years, have given unquestionable evidence 
and need little comment. The understandings reached at Washington 
show the good-will of the nations concerned and demonstrate the 
earnest spirit that lies back of them—a spirit that is necessary for 
the long duration of such understandings. The Powers are in con- 
sultation and cooperation in China—whereas, in former years, the 
present plight of that great nation might have given cause for 
anxiety. These are important factors indicating clearly the peaceful 
road on which we are proceeding. 

The development of trade between the United States and Japan 
progresses steadily. Your country is the greatest customer of ours; 
and we purchase annually more of your goods than all the rest of the 
Far East together. 

We have seen the spirit of fairness and humanity that exists among 
the best of your people and we trust that you also see those virtues 
in the majority of us. 


| seems to me that magazines like OUR WORLD which strive to 
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PREMIER KATO’S FAREWELL MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


On the eve of the final deposit in Washington of the ratification of the Five-Power Naval 

Treaty which he had been so instrumental in negotiating, the gallant Japanese admiral and 

statesman sent this message to “Our World” for America. This message arrived the same day 
as the cable report of Premier Kato’s death 
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Rebuilders of the New Japan: 


By Herbert S. Houston 


The Outstanding Personalities in Japan’s Crisis—the Men Who Head the New 
Government Who Will Apply Their Experience and Energy to the 
Gigantic Task of Creating a Greater Japan Amidst the Ruins 
Left by Fire and Earthquake 


one of the greatest disasters in 

history. Even while the earth 
still trembled and flames swept over 
Tokio, in the first days of September, 
a new cabinet was formed—a cabinet, 
it might well be called, of the re- 
builders of a new and greater Japan. 
For assuredly the men in this cabinet, 
formed by Count Yamamoto, as 
Premier and Foreign Minister, seem 
to have been selected with especial 
thought of their fitness for the great 
tasks of reconstruction. In fact, some 
of the most important posts, it ap- 
pears, were reassigned as the stu- 
pendous work began to take form, in 
the smoke and desolation of a shat- 
tered city. This was notably true in 
the case of Viscount Goto. The re- 
tiring mayor of Tokio was to have had 
his old post of foreign minister, as 
the cable news had frequently re- 
ported, but the place given him was 
that of Minister of Home Affairs. In 
this post, on the very right of the re- 
construction line, this resourceful 
statesman who had _ accomplished 
great things toward making Tokio a 
modern city, may be counted on to do 
even greater things in rebuilding the 
city. It will be recalled that Viscount 
Goto secured the services of Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, formerly of the 
chair of Politics in Columbia Univer- 
sity, in working out a modern plan 
of city government. And Dr. Beard, 
who had returned to this country, has 
made the interesting disclosure that 
some highly modern ideas of city 
planning may now be carried out, 


Jim « is already emerging from 





making of the new Tokio a capital of 
marked beauty and _ convenience, 
With vision, a great people goes for- 
ward to fresh triumphs 

But so vast a work of rebuilding, 
even with a Goto to direct it, requires 
vast resources of capital and credit. 
And from the presidency of the Bank 
of Japan Baron Inouye has been 
called to the Ministry of Finance to 
find these resources. By general 
agreement he is the man for this es- 
sential post—a man of the highest 
prestige in world finance who will be 
able to command confidence in the 
countries where credits must be found. 
And while he seeks funds abroad, a 
colleague of the first rank, Baron Den, 
as Minister of Commerce, will be re- 
organizing industry at home. This 
able administrator, who has a record 
of remarkable accomplishment as 
Governor of Formosa, may be counted 
on to restore the trade and industry 
of the country so that they can yield 
large government income for taxes 
and, at the same time, establish the 
bases on which Inouye’s structure of 
credit can safely rest. 

The other members of the Cabinet, 
including Admiral H. Takarabe, Min- 
ister of the Navy; General Z. Tanaka, 
Minister of War; Mr. Ki Inukai, Min- 
ister of Communications; Mr. Keijiro 
Okano, Minister of Education; Mr. 
Kiichiro Hiranuma, Minister of Jus- 
tice, and Mr. I. Yamanouchi, Minister 
of Interior Railways, measure up 
broadly to the high standards of 
these men to whom reference has 
been especially made. And the spirit 
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of this whole Cabinet of the Rebuilders 
is shown in the first message to the 
Japanese people from Premier Yama- 
moto. After a noble appeal for the 
exercise of self-control, he urged: 
“We must show the world that even 
in times of disturbance and distress the 
Japanese people are able to keep a 
balanced mind by doing what is right, 
obeying the laws, and showing their 
love of peace.” 

Happily, as a government, Japan 
had her financial house in order when 
the earthquake shocks came. Few 
nations have such a strong credit po- 
sition. This has been due to thrift 
and foresight, both on the part of 
the government and the people. At 
the time of the disaster Japan had 
balances in this country and in Europe 
of a half billion dollars and a half 
billion in gold in the great banks of 
Japan; and quite apart from these 
tangible assets for credit, Japan has 
gained the highest moral standing 
through her punctilious regard for 
all of her financial obligations as well. 
This has been shown by the way she 
has carried out every commitment her 
delegation accepted at the Washing- 
ton Conference. The head of that 
delegation, the late Admiral Kato, 
whose message to America opens this 
issue of OUR WORLD, returned 
to his country, was made Premier, 
and personally saw to it that every 
pledge, in respect to Shantung, in re- 
spect to disarmament, in respect to 
the abrogation of the treaty between 
England and Japan—in fact, that 
every pledge, as all the world knows, 
was carried out with the utmost good 
faith. The spirit that animated both 
the late Premier and his country is 
shown in what, alas, becomes his fare- 
well message to America. 

This political good faith, in con- 
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junction with the commercial good 
faith of her business men, known and 
respected wherever people trade, are 
of immeasurable value, as Japan faces 
the stupendous tasks of rebuilding. 
They constitute that soundest basis 
of all credit, character, which our 
greatest banker, the elder Morgan, 
was wont to describe as really the sole 
basis, for without character all other 
assets become of small consequence. 

So Japan has both the ponderables 
and the imponderables, the visible 
assets that can be counted and meas- 
ured, as well as the invisible and un- 
conquerable spirit of good faith. And 
organizing both, for what may well 
be Japan’s crowning period of achieve- 
ment, are men in the new cabinet of 
reconstruction, of the greatest ca- 
pacity and of soundly tested experi- 
ence, and beyond: all else, of uncon- 
querable courage, which, as Barrie 
said in his rectorial address at St. 
Andrew’s a year ago, is the quality 
that is behind all progress. One can 
see these men being inducted into 
office, outdoors, under the murky sky 
and standing on the quaking earth, 
making a picture of stanch devotion 
and determination that has not been 
excelled in the recent history of any 
other country. The time called for 
the supreme test of courage and these 
men met it in the very presence of 
the elemental forces that had dealt 
their country a crushing blow—met 
it in the calm spirit of conquerors. 
The trumpet line of Joaquin Miller’s 
stirring poem on the “Pioneers” rings 
in one’s ears before such a scene, “they 
buffeted the west with lifted faces.” 
Men seem hopelessly feeble and even 
puny before all-powerful Nature, but 
the human spirit, greatly daring, re- 
fuses to be conquered. 
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COUNT YAMAMOTO, THE PREMIER 


Count Gombei Yamamoto, born in 1852, has during his long naval and diplomatic career held 

some of the greatest posts in Japan. After his graduation from the Naval Academy he rose 

from Sub-Lieutenant, through Commander, Private Secretary to the Minister of the Navy, 

Rear-Admiral, and Minister of the Navy, to Admiral. He was decorated for his services in 

the Russian War. He accompanied Prince Fushimi on his trip to Europe and America in 
1907. In 1913 he formed the Yamamoto Cabinet, resigning his post in 1914 
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REBUILDERS OF THE NEW JAPAN 


@ Paul Thompson 
BARON KENJIRO DEN 
Formerly Governor of Formosa, is Minister of Commerce in the present Cabinet. Under the 
Terauchi Cabinet in 1916 he held the portfolio of Communications. He was created Baron 
in 1907 and was decorated for his services in the Russo-Japanese War. He has also received 
decorations from the Governments of France, Denmark, Austria and Rumania 
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VISCOUNT SHIMPEI GOTO 


Minister of Home Affairs, was Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1918. He is the grandson of 

the famous patriot Chouei Takano who was put to death by the Tokugawa Government a 

little before the Restoration. After graduation from the Medical School of Fukushima, he 

studied at the University of Berlin, and graduated there with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

He has done very noteworthy work in improving the sanitary conditions of his country. He 

has been governor of Formosa, and president of the South Manchurian Railway, and later was 
Mayor of the City of Tokio 
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General Giichi Tanaka 
holds the position of War 
Minister in the “Rebuild- 
ers” Cabinet. He formerly 
held the position of Vice 
Chief of the Military Gen- 
eral Staff. He is famous for 
his political sagacity and 
knowledge of military strat- 
egy. In 1904 he made a 
long tour through America 
and Europe 


Admiral Hyo Takarabe, 
present Minister of the 
Navy, held the same posi- 
tion in the Kato Cabinet. 
He is the son-in-law of Pre 
mier Yamamoto. He gradu 
ated from the Naval Staff 
College in 1892, and then 
completed his studies in 
Eng . He served in both 
the Japan-China, and Russo- 
Japanese Wars 
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Mr. Ki Inukai, Minister of Communications 
in the Yamamoto Cabinet. He is the for- 
mer leader of the Nationalist party, and 
has distinguished himself by his incisive 
eloquence and great power of political 
manoeuvre. He formerly occupied the 
chair of Minister of Education in the 
Okuma Cabinet 
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AMBASSADOR MASANAO HANIHARA 


This envoy of good will from Japan to America has had much of. his long diplomatic career 

associated with this country. As a young man he was a secretary in Japan’s Peace Delegation 

to the Portsmouth Peace Conference that concluded the treaty at the end of the Japan-Russian 

War; later he held important diplomatic positions in the Japanese Embassy at Washington, 

and now he has himself become the Ambassador. During the days of the recent disaster he 
has rendered invaluable service in arranging for the dispatch of assistance to Japan 
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Modern Japan is too highly developed to 
be crushed even by the calamity of earth 
quake and fire. Through the energy and 
resourcefulness of her people she will rise 


again to even greater efficiency. The pic 
ture at the top shows her modern railway 
system, at the left her mill equipment and 
below a bit of her far-reaching tea i 
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Above is a picture of one of the giant 

shipways of Japan. The very latest thing 

in pattern cutting is shown at the right, 

and below is the artistic cultivation of 

chrysanthemums that the Japanese love of 
beauty demands 
































Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 












Spring Plowing, by Kerr Eby 





ART OF THE SOIL 


HE farm and the workers. of the farm 
have long been the favorite subjects of 
great artists. From the time of plowing to 
the harvesting of the crop, the artist has 
helped us appreciate the beauty and sim- 
plicity of life close to nature 
































Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 


Navajo Harvest, by Mahonri Young 
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Valkulla, by Anders Zorn 
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é Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Peace and Plenty, by George Innes 
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Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 
Peasant of St. Germain, by Arthur W. Heintzelman 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Harvest, by Winslow Homer 












































Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Uo. 


Two Men Digging, by Jean Francois Millet 




















AMERICA'S STAKE 


What Europe Means to the 


American Farmer 
By Charles Merz 


The Third of Four Articles 


HERE are two pictures of the 
farmer. 


He has turned his back, in 
one of them, upon the whole scene in 
Europe. Arms folded. From the tilt of 
his hat you can see “America is good 
enough for me—I don’t want to hear 
about your newfangled continent. 
Don’t interrupt me while I think.” 

That is one picture. In the other 
there’s a megaphone. It is pointed 
straight at Europe. This same 
farmer has it at his lips, “Hey! how 
about it?” he is shouting. ‘“What’s 


the matter over there? Why don’t 
you buy some of our wheat ?” 





Put a few years back on the cal- 
endar, and the first picture looks 
about the way it ought to look. 
Europe, in the first days after the 
war’s end, seemed a good place to 
forget. City people might retain 
their interest if they chose. Not the 
man out on the farm. Europe might 
have fifty problems. Let her settle 
them herself. 

What was missing, in this calcula- 
tion, was a realistic sense of facts. 
European politics might be taboo. 
Not so, European markets! It was 
the irony of the situation that while 
the farmers cared least for all things 
European, they needed Europe most. 
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That Europe is a necessary market for our surplus farm production and 


that only a Europe prosperous and stable can afford to take our crops, 
are two vital facts of which the American Farmer is fully aware. 





For the farmers, after all, are the 
greatest people in the country when 
it comes to foreign trade—however 
little they may think about it between 
seasons. Compare the farms and 
factories. ‘The latter can do fairly 
well at home: only three per cent of 
their total production must seek 
markets overseas. But for the farms 
it is another story. Even before the 
war fifteen per cent of all that the 
farms produced was shipped abroad— 
and chiefly to the ports of Europe. 
That fifteen per cent was the surplus 
over our domestic needs. And fre- 


quently it happened that the surplus 
set the price for the entire crop. 
Economic isolationists forgot all 
that. They seemed to think that for- 
eign trade for farmers started with 
the war—that we could shift back 





gently to a pre-war state in which 
our wheat and cattle stayed at home. 
No such state has ever once existed, 
since our country came of age. Even 
ten years before the war was thought 
of, a good quarter of our wheat was 
being shipped abroad. 

Only this difference did the war 
make: the bump was harder when it 
came. With Russia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria out of the running—three 
great producers of wheat and oats 
and corn—the farmer in America be- 
gan to sow more grain. We had 46 
million acres in wheat before the war; 
the figure jumped to 60. We had 
101 million sown in corn; we raised 
it to 116. Eight million more in 


oats; that acreage nearly doubled. 
Small wonder that the farms were 

badly hit by what followed in the 

Our own Gov- 


succeeding chapter. 
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Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 


ernment threw overboard the Grain 
Corporation, raised the discount rate 
of the Federal Reserve. Meantime 
Europe bought less grain. Ship- 
ments dropped—have been moving 
down a peg each year since war days: 
758 million dollars’ worth of cereals 
for Europe in 1921; 515 million last 
year. 

A quarter of a billion dollars’ dif- 
ference. We know the answer. 


II 


O ONE denies that the American 

farmer has been forced to take a 
heavy loss, in the collapse of Europe 
as a market. The only difference of 
opinion is about what will happen 
next. 

There is one group of observers 
who take an optimistic view. Europe 
may be buying less today than last 
vear—less last year than the year 
before: still we haven’t gone so far 
as to slip below our pre-war figures. 
“During the pre-war years,” says a 
statement from Mr. Herbert Hoov- 
er’s office, “agricultural products 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


With wheat selling for considerably 
less than the cost of production, hun- 
dreds of thousands of specialized wheat 
farmers are having a mighty hard time 
of it. Thousands of wheat farmers will 
go bankrupt. Other thousands will be 
able to hold on only by the practice of 
the most grinding economy. The press- 
ing question is, What can be done to 
help the wheat growers get more nearly 
the cost of production for this year’s 
crop? Some urge that the government 
ought to fix a fair price. That could 
be done only by the government pre- 
paring to buy unlimited quantities at 
the price fixed. Others suggest that 
the government go into the market and 
buy 200,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
store it, on the theory that the taking 
off the market of that quantity would 
send the price up to a fair figure. | 
am not hopeful of good results from 
either of these plans. Our railroads 
could help in this trouble by making 
some reduction in freight rates on farm 
products. How far the Western grain 
carrying roads can go in this direction 
under their present operating expenses 
I am not prepared to say, but the roads 
running east from Western primary 
markets ought to be able to make some 
substantial reduction in freight rates on 
all grain, flour, livestock and meat 
products, especially if destined for 
export. 











formed sixty-six per cent of all of 
the United States’ domestic exports 
to Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium and Netherlands in 
combination, while in 1921 agricul- 
tural products formed seventy-seven 
per cent of American exports to these 
six countries—dropping, however, to 
seventy-two per cent in 1922.” 

Farm products, at any rate, are 
holding their own with manufactures. 
And Mr. Hoover’s office finds fur- 
ther comfort in the fact that while 
grains are slipping, exports of meats 
have gained. Seven hundred thou- 
sand tons of beef and pork, lard and 
butter, have been shipped abroad in 
the last twelve months—an increase 


































































WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO THE 





ARTHUR CAPPER 
Senator from Kansas 
Leader of the Farm Bloc 


I am glad to see “Our World” dis- 
cuss this question of the farmer and 
his European markets. For more 
than two years Europe’s disturbed 
state has been increasingly felt on this 
side of the Atlantic. Something must 
be done to restore Europe’s purchasing 
power; something must be done to 
make a market for American products. 

Fifteen per cent of our farm out- 
put must find a market outside of the 
United States if we are to save our 
own farm industry and properly main- 
tain our own food supply. A revival 
of export demand would be of im- 
mense and immediate value to the 
Agricultural West. Now Europe 
starves and our surplus products rot, 
while an adequate foreign demand 
would aid materially in the recovery 
of farming, the great national business. 

It is as necessary to take care of 
and dispose of this 15 per cent sur- 
plus as it is to market the 85 per 
cent which makes our existence pos- 
sible. For the price of the surplus 
sets the price of all. 











of thirteen per cent as against the 
preceding twelve. 

Nor do such facts as these com- 
plete the case for optimism. As Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., has pointed out, 
a change has taken place in trade 
practices since 1914. Europe used to 
carry more stocks of food than were 
needed for immediate consumption. 
Today, as a result of credit difficul- 
ties and fluctuations in exchange, 
such a course is no longer practical. 
Stocks must be carried in producing 
countries, if at all. And that is 
where the United States appears. 
What the alarmists regard as “ex- 
cess” may be merely “stock on hand.” 

The Federal Reserve Board sup- 
ports Mr. Meyer in this reasoning. 
So does Mr. Julius Barnes. There is 
a good company of optimistic 
prophets. They have no patience 
with despair. “It is time,” says Mr. 
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Arthur Capper, United States Senator from 
Kansas and leader of the Farm Bloc 


KE. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the last Administration, 
“to deflate pessimism in this country 
—and by this I mean the pessimism 
that is not sustained by facts. I do 
not mean that everything is rosy with 
the farmer. He has borne an unjust 
share of the post-war liquidation. 
The prices of the things he is called 
upon to buy are still too high. But 
this does not mean that conditions 
are steadily getting worse—and that 
the American farmer is bankrupt.” 

Not so long as prices hold their 
present level—and Europe still buys 
more from the farmer than before the 
war. 


III 


UT this situation, say those ob- 
servers who decline to take a 
cheerful view, must inevitably give 
way. We have slid halfway to pre-war 
levels: We shall slide the other half. 
And meantime, because production 
costs have been mounting to the skies, 
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That the American farmer can 
grow wheat—and ship wheat—is 
shown by the picture of harvest- 


ing in the Sacramento Valley 
(above), and the fine shipping 
facilities and grain elevators at 
Canton, Maryland (below). 

But the farmer can not ship 
wheat unless there is a* market 
and that is why the American 
farmer is vitally interested in the 
recovery of Europe. The Ameri- 
can farmer cannot afford to be 

an isolationist 


























WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER 





SMITH W. BROOKHART 


Senator from Iowa 

“Dirt farmers”—real ones—will be 
glad to see a paper like Our World 
discuss this question of crops and 
European markets. The thing that de- 
mands immediate attention in an 
extra session of Congress is the agri- 
cultural situation. A good crop is 
coming all over Europe, including 
Russia. | saw nearly two thousand 
miles of it, and the Russians have 
planted, notwithstanding the prop- 
aganda in America that they refuse to 
plant. 

The farmers of America need to 
know these facts above all others. For 
many years the farmers have received 
less money for their big crops than 
for their litthe ones. They did the 
extra harvesting and handling, and paid 
the extra freight for shipping—and 
took less return for it all. They are 
in the same situation now, made worse 
by their post-war deflation and aggra- 
vated by railroad inflation. 











those same pre-war levels will no 
longer turn a profit. Bad enough 
today, the situation will be worse. 

For Europe neither needs nor can 
afford to take our surplus farm pro- 
duction. “Foreign demand for 
American foodstuffs during the cur- 
rent marketing season will apparently 
not be as great as it was a year ago,” 
asserts a committee of experts as- 
sembled by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Two _ reasons. “First, 
European food production is some- 
what larger than last year, due prin- 
cipally to much more favorable crop 
conditions this year than last—-while 
there is no apparent decline in the 
output of the producing regions that 
compete with the United States for 
the European market. 

“Second, Europe’s purchasing 
power this year is likely to be some- 
what smaller ... European earn- 
ings from shipping and other services 
show little improvement, while credits 
extended to European countries are 
much below those of a year ago.’ 


b] 
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Smith W. Brookhart, United States Senator 
from Iowa 


A score of well-known bankers and 
production men agree in this report: 
Mr. B. M. Anderson, of the Chase 
National Bank; Mr. Carl Snyder, of 
the Federal Reserve; Mr. H. W. 
Moorhouse, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The situation, 
as they see it, does not warrant op- 
timism. Overproduction—or rather, 
failing markets—may force the sell- 
ing of our wheat at less than cost. 

IV 
HUS two schools of prophets dis- 
agree. One foresees hard times. 
The other plucks up courage. But 
neither has the slightest doubt about 
the central factors in the situation. 

Europe is a necessary market for 
our surplus farm production. 

Only a Europe prosperous and 
stable can afford to take our crops. 

As Senator Capper puts it: “We 
have come to recognize that economic 
distress in Europe means the absence 
of prosperity in many quarters of the 
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Alexander Legge, President of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company 


United States. As long as the repara- 
tions question is unsettled, and as 
long as budgets are unbalanced and 
currencies depreciated, the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe is impossible and our 
own prosperity will lag. The eco- 
nomic life of the world is inter- 
related, and what happens in one 
country affects in a greater or less 
degree conditions in another.” 

This, be it noted, is the leader of 
the Farm Bloc speaking. No “in- 
ternational banker,” but a farmer of 
the plains. We have turned a corner. 
If the dependence of the farmer upon 
European markets is the first essen- 
tial factor in the present situation, 
the second is the certainty with which 
the farmer himself is coming around 
to recognize that fact. Four years 
ago, for a Farm Bloc leader to have 
talked about “the inter-rclation of 
the economic life of the world” would 
have been rank heresy. Now most of 
the Farm Bloc leaders talk that way. 
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ALEXANDER LEGGE 


President International Harvester 
Company 


The importance of our export trade 
in farm products cannot be overes 
timated, not only because the farmer 
needs this outlet for the surplus agri- 
cultural products, but because as a na- 
tion we have always needed this ex- 
port in the past to maintain a favor- 
able balance of trade and because the 
time is rapidly approaching when we 
are going to need it again. How 
rapidly it approaches is apparent from 
the press dispatches, based on govern- 
ment figures, which tell us that while 
the trade balance for the first five 
months of 1922 was $225,000,000 in 
favor of the United States, the balance 
for the first five months of 1923 was 
$228,000,000 against us. 








Brookhart warns us of the danger 
threatening our export trade. Cap- 
per wants a conference called. The 
old bogey of a Europe whose touch 
meant instant death is fading. Along 
with it goes the myth that we can be 
sufficient in an economic sense unto 
ourselves. A much more rational 
view is gaining ground, as we begin 
to realize that never for a moment in 
the history of the last hundred years 
has such a thing been true. 

The farms are changing their 
opinion. Read their journals, if you 
look for proof. For in the long run 
there is no better thermometer of 
opinion than these farm papers with 
their giant circulations: cautious, 
slow to change, respected with a 
friendly awe unlike the cynicism of 
the city dweller for his morning 
paper. It is a curious comment on 
the reporting of what we call “opin- 
ion” in this country, that the view- 
points of these rural papers are so 
seldom quoted in the city press. 

Try one or two of them yourself, 
and the results are likely to be inter- 
esting. There is Successful Farming, 
for example. Its circulation runs 
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Competitors of the American 
farmer. Above is a load of 
Australian wheat in South Africa. 
The circle shows the quality of 
grain that England produces, 
and below is a picture from 
Rumania which shows that they 
appreciate American machinery 
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E. T. Meredith, formerly Secretary of Agri- 

culture, and editor of Successful Farming, 

an influential paper with a circulation of 
over 800,000 


well above eight hundred thousand. 
Does it advocate what many of us in 
the cities might expect—a farmer’s 
policy of Splendid Isolation. This 
is what it says: 

“No class of people in the United 
States is more interested in or vitally 
concerned with the destinies of 
Europe and her economic well-being 
than the farmers. It is to the great 
consuming masses of Europe that the 
farmers of the United States send a 
large portion of their agricultural 
products. It is the working man of 
Kurope and his purchasing power 
that vitally affect the market for our 
surplus. 

‘Little America’ and ‘economic 
isolation’ are terms that rather aptly 


describe the theories of those who 
would, as China did centuries ago 


when she built her famous wall around 
her empire, cut the United States off 
from the balance of the world and 
work to make us a self-contained 
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nation. That is their idea of eco- 
nomic efficiency. They would pro- 
duce in this country all that we con- 
sume and would not have the nation 
strain itself to produce for trading 
with other countries—for export. 
Such a policy, of course, would be 
suicidal to agriculture and to in- 
dustry alike.” 

Or to The Farm Journal, boasting 
an audience of five million readers, 
Shall we join the League of Nations? 
“It may be necessary,” declares the 
Journal, “to have the League change 
its name, so our politicians can back 


down gracefully and_ save their 
faces.” But into some League cer- 
tainly we shall shortly go. “That 


was settled six years ago.” And still, 
despite this heresy, the Journal holds 
five million readers! 





J. W. SHORTHILL 


Secretary 
The Farmers National Grain Dealers 
Association 


(A League of State Associations Cov- 
ering the Entire Middle West) 


The question as to whether the 
American farmer at the present time 
needs European markets is not de- 
batable. He is now depending on 
those markets to take the surplus of 
his products. 

The manufacturers of our country 
depend on foreign markets to take 
three per cent of their product. The 
American farmer exports fifteen per 
cent of his product. The manufac- 
turer has the entire world to which 
to send his products. The American 
farmer can export only to Europe. 
Home markets are best for both, 
manufacturers and. farmers. 

It therefore follows that in order to 
establish a proper relation for the 
American farmer, the Government 
should do everything possible to in- 
duce expansion of manufacturers until 
they export a larger per cent of their 
product, which may go to all parts 
of the world, and thereby increase the 
demand for the farmer’s product at 
home and lessen the amount which he 
must sell for export. 

































Even the Continental quarrels of 
the Powers—presumably, if we may 
trust the current myth, of no more 
interest to the farmer in America 
than the far corners of the inter- 
stellar spaces—-occupy the attention 
of these journals on the farms. Take 
the Ruhr, for instance. “We of 
America have a very definite interest 
in the Ruhr because it is the breeding 
place for war, at this moment, and 
because we cannot have assured pros- 
perity until Europe settles down to 
pay its debt and gets on a basis 
where it is again a world market.” 
(It is The People’s Popular Monthly 
talking—circulation 700,000.) “Cer- 
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GRAY SILVER 


Washington Representative 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


(Largest alliance of farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the country) 


“Our World” is performing a use- 
ful service in discussing the present 
plight of the American farmer. The 
Department of Agriculture’s recent 
statistics show that one out of every 
sixteen farmers in the United States 
sold his farm last year, that the occu- 
pants of one out of every five farms 
moved either to other farms or to the 
towns, and that 230 tenants discon- 
tinued farming altogether and sought 
some other occupation. 

The farmers have not been able to 
secure a proper return for their hard 
labor and the isolated life they lead. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
made public statistics showing that in 
a survey of 6,000 farms of more than 
average size, representing an average 
investment of $16,400 for capital and 
labor, the average owner-operator 
made the munificent return of $917 in 
1922. This return included $202 in 
inventories of crops, livestock and 
machinery, leaving only $715 available 
to pay mortgages, interest on invest- 
ment and living expenses. 


For a number of years farmers 


have received a very low return for 
their labor when interpreted in terms 
of money, but the year just passed 
and the 
records. 


broke all 


preceding year 
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Gray Silver, Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


tainly it is time that the people of 
the United States take a firm stand 
in favor of a definitely aggressive 
program upon the part of the na- 
tional administration to bring about 
a settlement of European troubles. 
We cannot remain aloof and be free 
from the constant danger of war. 
We are directly interested, and should 
throw our influence toward the quick- 
est possible settlement.” 

Europe is a market we can’t do 
without. That fact is sinking home. 
The picture of the farmer with his 
back turned toward the sea—arms 
folded—hat tilted well toward Isola- 
tion—is all right in its own setting. 
But gradually we have begun to rec- 
ognize it as out of date—an antique 
by some pious master in the Senate. 
No one will be more convinced it needs 
re-touching, shortly, than this citi- 
zen whose. likeness it embodies—the 
American farmer ready to help steady 
Europe if there is a practicable way 
of doing it, because a steady Europe 
means a stable market. 
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A Swathe of Summer 


By James Rorty 

























SWATHE of summer—huge, magnificent 
We'll cut today; sky’s clear, the sun is bright, 
That field beside the church has waited now 
A hundred days of faithful rain and shine; 
The locusts whine “Fair days are few.”? We'll hitch 
And draw the harvester clat-clattering through. 


That field beside the church has caught the dust 
My neighbor’s buggies raise, on worship bent; 

The bell has spoken gravely, and the sound 

Has mingled with the haze; the preacher’s words, 
Cut not too bright or peace, have wandered through 
The open windows and the gentle grass 

Has listened too; wings of a hundred bees 

Have brushed the clover; how we’ll hitch and run 
The greedy harvester clat-clattering through. 


There have been storms—a memory in the grass 
Tells of fierce lightning-swords that stabbed, 
And moaning terror in the trees, and hail 

That tore with bitter fingers; mountains black 
And bellowing with thunder, while the rain 

In passion flung itself upon the fields. 

But morning came, the panic-stricken birds 

Sang out, the mountains were all blue again— 
The grass arose and grew, and grew. Now drive 
The happy harvester clat-clattering through. 


There have been nights—a hundred nights of dew 
And moonlight; for this field beside the church 

Is favored by the moon; she parts the trees 

And peers until a silver ripple flows 
















































Across the field; the shivering chipmunk runs 
Along the fence-rail, and the rabbit hides 
Deep in the grass, his whiskers bright with dew. 
My field’s a silver cup the moon has filled 

In passing—think of that when now we send 
The sheering harvester clat-clattering through. 


A swathe of summer—huge, magnificent 

We'll cut today, and pile our plunder high 
Upon the staggering wain; I loved my land; 
She yields her sweet abundance. As I ride 
My fork, deep planted in the hay, has clutched 
The breathing heart of summer; I have here 
Hum of a hundred bees; the clover’s scent; 
Cloud shadows dipped in green of ripened grass; 
The squeak of chipmunks in the wall; the look 
Of the blue mountain standing in the sun; 
Warble of blue-birds, and the chee-chee-chee 
The wavering gold-finch trails across the field; 


Moon-magic; then the thunder and the shock 

Of sudden storms; the drench of rains, the lush 
And sensuous abandon of the grass; 

The drowse of locusts in the trees; the slow 
Content of summer nights and sounds; all these 
My trotting horses bear into my barns. 

We'll build the hay—now high; when winter comes 
We're ready; when the prying knock-knock 
Against the clapboards, and my horses rear 

And stamp, they’ll smell the grass—they’ll munch and neigh; 
They shall have comfort and they shall not fear. 


A swathe of summer, huge, magnificent 
We'll cut today; sky’s blue, let’s hitch and send 
The happy harvester clat-clattering through. 
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Corn 
By Charles Tenney Jackson 


An American Story 


The author of this story is among the best known of American short story writers. 


His “The 


Man Who Cursed the Lilies” was adjudged one of the two best short stories published in the 


country in 1921. 


He was born in St. Louis in 1874, served in the Spanish-American 


War, and has been on the editorial staff of a number of western papers. 


Pris threw the yellow corn to 
his seven fat hogs as they wad- 
dled from under the mulberry 
shade in the lot behind his big red 
barn; they devoured it with lazy greed ; 
trampled it into the dirt as they did 
the luscious berries, and Peter threw 
more, watching them idly. Then he 
climbed upon the fence and looked 
over his new harvest on the south 
eighty. 

There the great field lay in heavy 
royal splendor under the September 
haze. Never such corn as this on 
Peter Gregory’s farm or in _ the 
county, or perhaps in all the Western 
midlands. It was a sea of deep green, 
crested with yellow tassels, stretching 
from the grape-wreathed trees of the 
creek to Peter’s feet as he sat on the 
top board of his fence. Thick, im- 
mense stalks towering high, the leaves 
broad enough to swaddle a child, the 
huge ears bending out from the rows 
crowding one another, turning under 
their husks from the rich, white milky 
kernels to the first hardening of 
autumn, their purple silk bleaching 
slowly to brown in the sun. 

It was very still. But Peter was 
listening strangely. There seemed a 
murmur from the corn. A rustling, 
an elfin singing, as of myriad chil- 
dren’s voices faint and far off. He 
watched the field everywhere, stared 
hardest at the rows near him. He 
could not see the stirring of a single 
plume. 

He looked back with a supplicat- 
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ing gesture towards his new, white 
house under the elms. He could 
hear the whirring of the motor 
car which had brought the county 
farm agent out to his place this 
morning. Young Bardeen was talk- 
ing to Kathie. Peter could see his 
ward on the shady well-house plat- 
form. She was washing the milk 
things and laughing; when she held 
one of the pans under her arm its 
burnished metal threw back the sun- 
light so that there was a golden glow 
under Kathie’s chin, on her white 
neck and firm bosom. Beyond the 
house lawn was Peter’s pasture in 
which his plump, high-bred cattle 
chewed their cuds somnolently under 
the oaks. He had left his team of 
big draft horses hitched in the barn- 
yard while he came down to his corn 
on this errand for County Agent 
Bardeen. 

He was to fetch back the tallest 
stalks, the most wonderful ears, and 
Bardeen was going to exhibit them at 
the County Fair. The corn on 
Peter’s south eighty was already 
famous. Everyone had talked about 
it. Bardeen had passed this way 
many times admiring it. Peter would 
win the blue ribbons with specimens 
of this great corn . . . there was one 
spot in the field particularly, where 
the stalks had grown to unprece- 
dented height and yield. There Peter 
had watched summer long with 
stealthy, perplexed doubts and tri- 
umph. There he would have to go 
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now to bring back the most magnifi- 
cent of the stalks, ears and roots 
intact, for the exhibition. He and 
Bardeen would measure from tip of 
plume to the end of tap-root. 

But while young Bardeen talked to 
the laughing, buxom Kathie who kept 
house for Peter, the bachelor, the 
master sat on the fence listening, 
watching ... that curious, eerie 
whisper of the corn on this windless 
September morning. He had noticed 
it before, but never, it seemed, in 
such a soft, warning lullaby as today 
when he would take the first toll from 
its ripening glory. 

A big, lusty man frightened to lay 
hands on his own corn in broad day- 
light, not a hundred yards from his 
own house, closer than that to his 
great barns and cribs even now stuffed 
with food for everything upon his 
fruitful acres! Frightened, and the 
voices of Kathie and the farm agent 
so near and human—just waiting 
for Peter to bring back his prize- 
winning stalks from that small area 
where the corn had grown so pro- 
digiously. It was not far either— 
not a hundred feet away in the sea 
of green that would swallow a man 
once he entered it. So near, and yet 
Peter looked back at his home with 
blinking, troubled eyes, rather pale 
and perspiring on his fat, brown neck. 
Everything on the farm of Peter 
Gregory was plump, sleek, well-fed— 
gorged to repletion year long on its 
richness. His father had bequeathed 
it to him that way, the same plodding, 
unimaginative, methodical farmer as 
Peter . . . old Alexis Gregorovitch 
had done the pioneering, the rough 
breaking, building and _ planning, 
which his successors now enjoyed. 

Old Alexis of the old countries 
... he had different tales to tell, but 
he and they were forgotten now. The 
third generation had even changed 
the name. They had become Greg- 


ory—Americans of the Midlands, 
growing like all the wholesome, 
healthy children on the _ farms, 


through the schools, with no other 
speech, thought or imagining except 
of the prosperous, substantial Mid- 
landers. Peter was forty, but he was 
going to marry, too, one of these 
days and have a family. He would 
marry Kathie, his ward, who kept 
the house for him since her mother 
died three years ago... Peter 
hadn’t asked her, but there was no 
reason why she shouldn’t. On a farm 
it would just come about naturally 
when Kathie was a little older. 

Still Kathie did not laugh much 
with Peter as she did this morning 
with the young agricultural expert; 
but that didn’t worry Peter. He, 
himself, did not smile as much as he 
used to; and he thought of that now 
as he sat on the fence . . . ever since 
that day last spring when Bardeen 
lost his umbrella while tramping over 
the south eighty talking subsoils and 
legumes with Peter Gregory. No, 
Peter had not been quite himself with 
the murmur of his growing corn in 
his ears all summer. He tried not to 
listen, it made him truculent, stub- 
born, this listening for the voices of 
the corn. 





“T eat too much »” he thought 
heavily, “that’s all. Three cups of 
coffee with thick cream, and the bat- 
ter cakes and eggs and bacon and 
doughnuts. That was what was the 
matter with me last spring that day 
Bardeen lost his umbrella—winter 
just done, and me come out of it hog- 
fat like everything else. Spring 
comes, and a man feels dizzy and up- 
set for a few days before he gets into 
the heavy work. I just saw dizzy 
from eatin’ too much.” 

So he doggedly studied out what 
had taken place that April morning 
after Bardeen had gone and left his 
umbrella some place about. Peter 








would reason it all out and then get 
off the fence and stride into this green 
abyss of growing corn—he would go 
straight to that spot and pull up the 
tallest of the phenomenal stalks 
which stood there . . . he could see 
these now like great lords of the 
harvest rising above their stout clans- 
men. 

The feel of spring was in the air 
that day, the last snow melting in a 
south wind, water gurgling faintly 
from the barn eaves; and Peter had 
gone back into the south field to look 
at the great heap of his surplus corn 
where it had been piled on the ground 
after the previous autumn’s husking 
and buried in snow through the win- 
ter. His cribs had been filled, his 
barn gorged with fodder, his cellar 
with vegetables ; and he had sold much 
of the crop until the prices fell to a 
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Too much!—too much! 


point where all the farmers were pro- 
testing. And Peter had growled the 
most surlily of all at this reaction 
from the great prosperity of the war 
years; he had grown sulkily stub- 
born, sworn he would pile his corn 
in the field and let it rot before he 
would accept a price that hardly 
paid for the husking and freighting. 

So there his surplus corn had lain, 
a great golden pyramid at first, and 
then buried in snows winter long. 
When spring came the chickens and 
shoats had fed and trampled about 
the mound . . . they didn’t need it, 
they were too fat as it was, like every- 
thing else on the place, and this was 
waste corn now, unmarketable and 
sodden, spoiled food even for the 
stock: but there it was. Peter had 
burned a lot of it in the kitchen stove, 
for corn was cheap and coal dear, 
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but still nothing seemed to reduce this 
vast store of Peter’s surplus. 

Bardeen had seen it several times 
and demurred. “Look here, Gregory, 
haul it to town at any price. It’s a 
rotten shame—beautiful corn wasted 
like that. Buy more stock and feed 
it es 

“IT got too much stock now. They 
eat their heads off. Too fat to work 
and the hens so fat they won’t lay. 
No, sir—now that the ground is 
thawing I ain’t going to hurt the 
soil by teamin’—I said it could rot if 
the price wasn’t right, and let her go. 
I don’t want it—nobody wants it.” 

“Well, burn it in the cookstove 
then ——” Bardeen had said. “Say, 
but think of all the people in the 
world that are hungry—dead with 
starvation, Peter! And look at us 
here—and your corn, especially, rot- 
ting in the field.” 





“Sure,” mumbled Peter. “The old 
countries. When the wimmen came 
around to get help for ’em, I gave 
thirty dollars, didn’t I? Kathie’s 
been after me to give some more. 
Well, I will—ten dollars more any 
time. You know our grandfather, old 
Aleck, he come to this country, and 
he didn’t have a good shirt even. 
And just see what we got now—too 
much—too much. Bardeen, if we 
didn’t raise so much, we’d make more 
profit. That’s America—fat, fat— 
fat! No money in farmin’ this year, 
but eat?--everybody eats. Why, 
when I think of what old Aleck used 
to tell, it makes me laugh! And here, 
I have to plow this south eighty, and 
the corn pile’s in my way. Plow and 
plant, and everything’ll grow, grow, 
grow—and mebbe no fair price when 
we get it raised. Something’s wrong 
with this country—them politicians, 
or something—corn ’way down, and 
I ain’t paid for my new car yet even.” 

So that April day, when Bardeen 
mislaid his umbrella, they hadn’t even 
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discussed it. The surplus corn was 
spoiled then anyhow. Peter had stood 
in the black, cold mud regarding it. 
Winter long, the great yellow ears 
into the stove, their rich oils roar- 
ing up the pipe; the rest trampled 
into mire by every dumb animal 
on the place, pecked and riddled 
by birds and mice—but there it 
stood now, still a_ big, yellow 
pyramid with a cap of ice not yet 
melted by the sun. The corn heap 
looked like a squat, rotund god with 
a golden cape and a hat of white 
austerity. Beyond it lay Peter’s 
field, and his thoughts went to this— 
how the rich earth was cracked to 
fineness by the winter’s freezing, how 
it would produce when the little gods 
of green and growing things awoke 
and must be appeased by seed and 
labor. 


“Hens too fat for eggs, and horses 
too soft for work *” Peter had 
mused, looking at his surplus corn 
heap. He, himself, heavy, inert, sodden 
with winter’s ease, and stuffing. Too 
much!—too much! It was like this 
America—this land which had never 
known failure, or its people hunger. 
In all his years Peter had never 
known anyone who had ever hun- 
gered. 

Hunger? That was funny! A 
fellow might be broke, maybe—go 
without something to eat for a couple 
of days, but then he’d be picked up 
in no time. Rushed to a hospital, or 
even the police station, but he’d get 
fed, and good stuff, too! That was 
America—it could gorge its hundred 
millions until they couldn’t walk, like 
Peter’s brood sows, if it wanted to! 

And his grandfather’s stories be- 
fore he died! Peter’s father could 





have recalled them better—pinched 
bellies in the old countries. Peter had 
a child’s memory of this telling, a 
sort of picture of a dull, stark village 
along a frozen river road; a white 





church beyond a poplar row, and 
silent people coming past it to the 
river landing to discover that the 
ice had locked, and no food would 
come in until spring. 

Old stories, dim tales! And here 
was Peter Gregory, the American 

. all he possessed was his farm, 
his warm barns bursting with food; 
his cows and hogs, horses, chickens, 
geese, ducks, plows, wagons; imple- 
ments to raise again such prodigious 
crops of corn... and his new 
motor car. He hadn’t paid the last 
installment on it, though he had the 
money in the bank... just stub- 
born, grumbling about being poor. 
Sumners, down the road, had a new 
piano. Abe Dousemen’s boys had 
just put in one of these newfangled 
radio-phones and getting music from 
somewheres! Peter had heard it 
himself . . . heard, and then turned 
scaredly away from the thing. There 
had seemed something else back of the 
violins, a soft wailing, a rustling 
murmur... it had seemed like the 
whisper of his cornfields. 

He and Kathie ought to have a 
new piano and one of these radio 
things; but then he felt too poor—a 
man who had to let his corn rot rather 
than make such a little profit on 
selling it. Even this morning, drowsy 
over his stacks of griddle cakes, 
dripping with butter, doused with 
thick syrup, his own sausages and 
fried potatoes, he had grumbled and 
cursed the inordinate, fat yield of his 
lands. 

So he was turning dissatisfiedly 
away from his heap of wasted corn 
that spring morning, when something 
caught his eye. The chickens had 
been wont to climb and feed all over 
the pile, pecking loose the wet, swollen 
kernels, but now he saw the hens 
standing off a bit watching the corn 
with silly, suspicious eyes. One of 


them gave a trill of alarm as a fowl 
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will do when a hawk is about. Peter 
even looked over the field beyond for 
one, 

All he saw was the black, plowed 
carth with remnants of snow on it. 
These had melted in long drifts, so 
that the effect in the misty morning 
was of alternate streaks of white and 
black. The sun was red across this 
flatness, but there was nothing else 
to see . . . yet now Peter’s chickens 
were stealing back from the pyramid 
of waste corn, watchful, alert, ready 
to run. Perhaps a strange dog had 
come around the corn heap. So Peter 
went nearer. But nothing save the 
empty field behind. Yet that familiar 
field now seemed odd. Those streaks 
of black earth and white snow drifts 
made him think of the gaunt ribs of 
a skeleton, a giant fallen supine on 
the land, and withered there. Gar- 
gantuan ribs gleaming white against 
a black vesture, a vast figure stum- 
bled and dead on this rich Midland 
country that had never hungered in 
all its days. 

Peter had rubbed his eyes at this 
strange aspect. Grotesque, as if 
something immense had fallen on the 
earth from horizon to horizon; and 
then, as he watched, his field seemed 
to waver in the mists. It appeared as 
if the gigantic bones were arising, 
coming to a figure . . . moving. It 
was as if the landscape had upheeled 
and towered to the zenith, had gath- 
ered the clouds about it like rags of 
lace on a beggar’s breast, and was 
coming towards him. 

Peter merely stared. A gray shape 
sheering to the spring sky, reaching 
a hony, tenebrous finger to point. 
This index grew so realistically close 
that Peter glanced over his shoulder. 

Out of the pale sky, vague from 
measureless space, the wavering 
finger had reached to touch the icy 
cap of Peter’s yellow corn! 

He gasped—and then he grumbled. 
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Eating too much, that was it! Spring 
now—it gave a man dizzy humors 
after the winter’s heavy fare. But 
what startled him most was that silly 
alarm of his hens. They saw some- 
thing ! 

Peter stared at the sky. The 
clouds were pale. He thought he 
could make out an indistinct, blurring 
face, and it was grinning, and point- 
ing that gray wraith of a finger to 
tap the pyramid of golden corn. 

And the corn. Peter turned to 
look at it stupidly. There seemed to 
he a queer shaking over the surface 
of the heap. He could hear some- 
thing. It was as if the wet, worthless 
ears were being plucked at softly, 
timidly . . . there was a rasping of 
kernel against kernel. Here and 
there Peter thought a whole ear was 
lifted slowly, and then dropped. As 
if weak fingers stirred the corn, and 
left it helplessly. 

Peter came nearer. This was very 
strange. He forgot the wreathing 
mist shape of the sky in watching his 
corn pile. All over the heap arose 
this stirring, flittering. Some of the 
ears slithered down from the sides to 
the mud. But none left it. Merely 
something shook at it, piteously tried 
to take it, and could not. The pyra- 
mid looked, indeed, like a squat god 


of yellow gold about which were un- 


seen crouchings, dumb pleadings, 
humbleness. 
Peter was so curious at this that 


he knelt to touch his corn. It was 
morning-damp. Wisps of mist curled 
up from it... no, they were tiny 
figures dancing or scrambling over 
this golden mountain of corn. 

“It’s funny ——” he grumbled. 
“Fog, or somethin’—but it rattles— 
seems like somethin’ was tryin’ to 
carry the corn off ——.” He thought 
he saw a dim object at last that was 
real, that a man could grasp, moving 
on his corn, and he tried to touch it. 
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Whatever it was, it could not take his 
corn away—not a single grain. 
Then Peter saw! 
They couldn’t take it. 
too weak! 
He dashed up in a blind panic. 


Fingers were clutching at his yellow 


They were 


shouted and ran to- 
wards the fence. Then he stopped 
and came back dumbly. He had to 
know, to be sure . . . to understand. 
All over his pyramid of surplus corn 
were millions of thin, gray fingers. 
Millions and millions—tiny fingers 
mostly. Some stronger than others, 
and the weakest were crowded away; 
vain strugglers, but all helpless, in 
frantic haste to grasp the corn. 

Peter was howling, down on his 
knees in the mud. He tried to see 
the arms and the faces back of the 
swarming fingers rustling over his 
corn heap from the gray mists, but 
he could not. 

“Take it!” he yelled. “Take all you 
want—all of it! Here—here om 

He gathered an armful and tried to 
offer it to the shadows. He felt eager 
touches brushing his cheeks and 
shoulders, plucking at the corn, but 
not a kernel was lifted, nothing taken 
in all this mad pantomime. 

“Oh, God!” he shouted. “Take it 
—you’re hungry ... take it 4 

And the dumb, weak snatching 
went on... but they got nothing, 
not a grain, a mouthful. Peter went 
on shouting and pleading. He flung 
his yellow corn in the air and it fell 
in the dirty snow, all the time howling 
for them to take it. He, himself, be- 
came frantic, as he could give noth- 
ing. : 

Yes, the astounding joke was on 
the specters. Doing their best to ac- 
cept and Peter to give, they got 
nothing. 

Presently Peter understood that. 
He groaned once or twice and sat 
back dulled and silent. He became 


corn! Peter 
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stolid with thinking. Something had 
failed . . . the vast, intricate ma- 
chine of civilization could not move 
fast enough for the burdens it must 
carry, the human needs of the world. 
Peter had given but not of himself. 
Peter, a man of the elder hungry 
people, who had given a little money. 
But money wasn’t enough. He stared 
at his wasted corn. It did, indeed, 


now look like a golden pyramid 
which Peter had built and it had 
fooled the children. They thought it 


was corn, and it was only gold. And 
gold was a complex of profits, credits, 
concessions, laws and _ institutions 
which had to be arranged and satis- 
fied before a grain of the corn could 
be lifted. And Peter had stubbornly 
let his corn rot because there was not 
enough profit . . . the children could 
not understand that and so they had 
come to see if his golden corn had 
been wasted. 

That was what Peter was thinking. 
It appeared now that the faint stir- 
rings of the corn had ceased. He 
tried to touch the last shadowy 
flutter, indeed, but his fingers merely 
closed on an ear of the corn. The 
sun was higher now and all the great 
heap appeared to be dulled gold. 

He 
the mud. 
water tinkling 


got up from his knees in 
The air was warming, the 
musically from the 
melting snow; spring was pulsing 
softly through this pleasant morn- 
ing; leaf and bud astir, beginning to 
revive over all this amazing, unhun- 
gered America. He turned away to- 
wards his barns. 

“Funny about that!” he thought. 
“IT must be upset somehow. Eat too 
much, and sore about the new car 
and not gettin’ a piano.” 

He stared to the north past his 
cornfield. A cloud was there—a vast, 
formless shape fading into the blue. 
And behind it was a long, wavering 
procession, tiny wisps of mist hurry- 
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ing into nothingness, drawn helplessly 
along under the shadows cast by their 
guide upon the earth. He thought 
he heard a soft wailing, at last noth- 
ing but a murmur as of leaves rus- 
tling. 

And when he planted the black field 
and cultivated the first tender spears 
in the rows, always they seemed 
whispering; when he laid the corn by 
in mid-summer that gentle murmuring 
would persist in his ears. Ever since 
that April day when Bardeen lost his 
umbrella; and now it had come to the 
glory of September. Thinking it all 
out helped him to believe it was noth- 
ing at all except his nerves and 
stomach last spring. So, as he looked 
over this new, ungathered harvest, the 
green, thick sea of his corn clear up 
to the fence on which he still sat; and 
with the pleasant voices of Kathie 
and Bardeen, the county man, in his 
ears, he felt a new confidence. He 
had never told a soul about it. He 
had just run the spoiled surplus corn 
through his shredder and then broad- 
casted it over his field as far as it 
would spread. Added fertilizer to the 
rich acres—that was all the waste 
corn was good for. Even Bardeen 
didn’t know that . . . but it must be 
why, in that area where he had scat- 
tered the corn heap, the new crop 
had grown so magnificently. Yes, 
that was it—where the pyramid had 
rotted stood the immense stalks with 
the heavy ears which he was to enter 
for the blue ribbon at the Fair. 

So, now, Peter got off the fence. 
He strode into his corn, trying not 
to believe that this whispering rustle 
of leaves and tassels sounded like the 
fingers that had tried to take it last 
April. He traveled down a row, the 
great stalks enveloping him in a hot, 
fragrant path; he had to push his 
way towards the spot where the sur- 
plus corn heap had stood. 

That rustling murmur, like the 


















it was a small ivory skull with sinister eyes of gold. Into the teeth had grown 
a root of Peter’s prize cornstalk 











whispering of myriad childish voices, 
was all about him, but now Peter 
stoutly told himself it was the nat- 
ural movement of the corn as he 
stirred it. He went on boldly—why 
should a man be frightened at the 
friendly voices of his own corn on his 
own farm, here in this rich, unhun- 
gered, fat America on a_ beautiful 
autumn morning? 

He found the spot where the giant 
stalks were greatest. He measured 
them with his eye, knelt at the most 
splendid hill and began to dig the dry 
earth away with his fingers. He 
wanted the roots also... the 
judges would measure this glorious 
corn plant with its five heavy ears, 
from plume to tip of tap-root. Peter 
dug carefully, therefore, lest an 
inch be broken. Dug and lifted, 
eased the miracle of growth from the 
soil . . . but it seemed that he must 
stop and listen again. He could see 
the tall plumes against the clear 
morning sky in the windless heat. 
They were not stirring, and yet he 
heard that murmuring of faint voices 
which had haunted him summer long 
since the April day when he had first 
imagined that the children were crying 
about his wasted corn. 

It made him angry, obstinate. 
Peter Gregory, a good, well-to-do 
American farmer, frightened to be 
alone out in the sea of his corn! 
Thinking too much about things that 
a fellow can’t see, hear, touch or be 
told by other practical men! He 
growled surlily—very odd if his corn 
could whisper protests against being 
taken to this triumph at the County 
Fair. 

These beautiful, growing plants, 
loving life and sun . . . what if the 
souls of the vanished children could 
some back to touch the marvel of 


the corn with mystic fingers, glad 
and nourished now, praising Peter 
who had done so well in this never- 
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hungered land that men would give 
him a blue ribbon? 

But he crouched and dug at the 
roots of the lordliest cornstalk—he 
must have it to the last tendril of the 
tap-root. When he tugged at the big 
stalk that gentle cadence began once 
more, but he refused to listen as he 
put his hand down through the clods, 

“Eat too much ” he grunted., 
“That’s what was the matter with 
me. I ain’t been well and easy this 
summer, and it made me hear things. 
Now, my corn—that’s real . . . you 
can put your hand on it and show it 
te fees es” 

Kathie and the county farm agent 
were still waiting for Peter to fetch 
back. his prize cornstalks. Mr. Bar- 
deen’s motor was humming by the 
roadside, and Kathie was laughing 
again. 

The young agricultural expert had 
just teasingly suggested that Kathie 
ought to marry him. A fine, healthy 
young woman, she must not always 
be housekeeper for Peter Gregory. 
Bardeen appeared to be joking, yet 
back in his mind was the thought of 
what a mother she would make for 
the race of Americans; perhaps in 
her children would come some gift 
of genius, of passionate inspiration, 
brought down from the elder, alien 
people who had known the immemorial 
wrongs and sufferings. ‘The agonies 
out of which the great visions of the 
world’s prophets of the spirit have 
arisen. 

But Bardeen, a_ brown, hearty 
young man, was merely laughing 
with pleasure at Kathie’s confusion. 
And Kathie, laughing also, wonder- 
ing if Bardeen meant it. She might 
love him... it was hard to think 
of life always with Peter and his fat 
hogs and his grumbling about being 
sO poor. 

So they were laughing, the young 
man and the young woman, looking 
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at each other, both stirred and won- 
dering at a sweet admission they 
would not voice just now, when they 
heard a shout. 

It came from the south cornfield. 
They could look over that sea of 
green blades, and hear a faint crash- 
ing in the jungle of corn rows. And 
presently they saw a single great 
stalk lifted high above the others and 
moving. It must be Peter’s prize 
cornstalk, and he bearing it from the 
field. But Peter was running with 
it: he reached the edge of the field and 
fled along the road. The great corn- 
stalk was like a green banner above 
him; it was as if the serried ranks of 
the plumed warriors of corn had sent 
Peter as a herald to announce some- 
thing. 

But now he stood with the yellow 
pollen showering down on his shoul- 
ders as if it was gold. Then he 
shouted and fell heavily, throwing the 
giant stalk to the dusty road. What- 
ever the message of the whispering 
corn, he had delivered it. 

But Kathie and young Bardeen 
understood nothing. When _ they 
knelt by him Peter was as good as 
dead. Kathie looked at Bardeen with 
a curious, horrified relief—love meet- 
ing that other banal fact of existence, 
death, and triumphing, naturally, 





because its own illusions are still in- 
tact. 

“T reckon he had 
muttered Bardeen. 


a stroke ——” 


“Peter ate too 
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much—too heavy—loggy . . . he had 
no business running like that!” 


“What did he run for?” 


cried 
Kathie. “Run—shouting? Staring 
at his cornfield, and he seemed to be 
listening before he fell?” 

“I give it up,” grumbled Bardeen. 
“Wait—-I must get the neighbors.” 

When a man goes suddenly there are 
always a number of things to do ina 
hurry. Bardeen ran out to his motor 
car. Peter’s great prize cornstalk 
was lying in the road. And Bardeen 
stopped abruptly at an object which 
must have clung to its roots when it 
was torn from the soil. 

“Why, the knob off my umbrella 
that I lost last spring!” murmured 
Bardeen. “My college society emblem 
that I had fitted on my umbrella— 
how did it get out in the road? I 
must have lost it in Peter’s field last 
spring.” 

It is a question what the corn 
whispered to Peter, the man who had 
to touch and see. And yet saints and 
prophets have led multitudes to faith, 
and sacred shrines have aged on less 
material evidence than an umbrella 
handle. 

Young Mr. Bardeen merely whis- 
tled and went to town rather satis- 
fiedly, the knob of his lost umbrella 
in his pocket ... it was a_ small 
ivory skull with sinister eyes of gold. 
Into the teeth had grown a root of 
Peter’s prize cornstalk. 











Taking the “Cuss” Out of Customs 


By Julius H. Barnes 


The President of the United States Chamber of Commerce Points Out the 
Vexing Problems Confronting the International Conference on 
Customs Administration—and Their Vital Importance 
to Business Men Throughout the World 





ED tape—ruts—unquestioning 
adherence to inherited prac- 
tices—a closed mind, an un- 
secing eye, an unhearing ear: busi- 
ness subject to these disabilities for 
a continued period goes to pieces. 
Competition, the self-interest of the 
owner of a business, known limits of 
capital losses, stimulate the success- 
ful business man to cut the red tape, 
to get out or keep out of the ruts, to 
scan inherited practices with skepti- 
cism, to keep an open mind, a sharp 
eye and an alert ear to apprehend 
and adopt improvements and take ad- 
vantage of opportunities. Aside 
from exceptional cases the old line 
government office lacks these incen- 
tives of business, and unconsciously 
succumbs to the disabilities, and from 
year to year sees the red tape get 
more and more involved and the ruts 
get deeper. The greater the pro- 
fusion of administrative tradition, the 
worse for the public treasury and the 
citizens who come in contact with 
the processes of administration! 
Business men are prone to knock 
the government—in France, or in 
South Africa as much as in the 
United States. We believe that gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
business activities is inherently bad 
and inefficient. We chafe at petiy 
restrictions concocted by certain in- 
efficient petty officials—inefficient pos- 
sibly because the low scale of govern- 
ment compensation could not attract 
from other employment a better grade 
of employees. And even in the case 








of the new, promotive government 
services, such as the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce and some of 
the services of the Department of 
Agriculture, prejudice against gov- 
ernment ways of doing things has 
kept a good many of our American 
business men from accepting really 
valuable services that have been of- 
fered us time and again. In some of 
the oldest branches of our Civil Serv- 
ice—in the Customs Service, for ex- 
ample—lI understand there are to be 
found certain highly efficient units. 
From my own familiarity with certain 
branches of the government service 
of our country, while not swerving a 
bit in my conviction of the unsound- 
ness of government ownership and 
operation of business activities, I be- 
lieve we can reasonably expect 
routine efficiency and expedition in all 
the government office processes, if we 
go after it, and keep after it. The 
government office may sag back into 
the rut and accumulate new admin- 
istrative traditions again—when it 
must again be jostled out and given 
new impetus to keep up with the pro- 
cession. In many other countries 
where the ruts are deeper and the red 
tape is thicker, the problem is more 
acute. 

All the foregoing has to do with 
an international conference, to take 
place in Geneva, in October 1923, 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. It is a conference on cus- 
toms administration, and it is a 
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governmental conference. The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the 
international organization of business 
men, is vitally interested in this con- 
ference; has already, in its general 
convention at Rome this year, con- 
tributed to the 
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excessive penalties and other charges, 
and vexatious documentary require- 
ments, bonding requirements, etc. If 
we are sending a commercial traveler 
abroad, we want him to be able to 
travel about from place to place with- 

out delays, with- 





agenda of the 


out having his 


conference; and AMERICAN BUSINESS AND sample cases held 
has appointed a FOREIGN RED TAPE up unnecessarily 
committee to sit TH American business man has as at the frontiers, 
‘1 at Geneva— great an interest in the customs ad- and without in- 
valli neg : ministration of other countries as he . . 
upon invitation has in his own. His first concern is to curring penalties 
of course. avoid unnecessary delays in market- in connection 
nm _—- ing his merchandise, to have his goods e a : 
The customs is coslee 0: hale Gashuaiiem ts Gand oan with his amples 
a very old branch dition, and to have his commercial that make his trip 
of | government travelers move from place to place unprofitable. 
itn eal all without being held up by antique and Ty Cone 
service and One O formal requirements at each frontier. — Clerere 
the most direct For these reasons the American busi- of this situation 
concern to busi- ness man will follow with interest the is true. The Eng- 
aa e results of the League of Nations Con- lisl f : 
ness: 1t deals ference on Customs Administration at ish manufacturer 


physically with Geneva this month. 





the merchandise. 


or merchant, or 
the Japanese 








Let red tape, and 

ruts, and inefficiency get operating in 
that service, and with the accumulated 
customs laws and regulations of gener- 
ations, and you interfere vitally with 
business. Most-favored-nation pro- 
tection in a treaty, or even a low rate 
of duty in a tariff, may be of little 
benefit to the foreign exporter ship- 
ping to a country where the customs 
regime is atrophied. The man ship- 
ping a food product subject to in- 
spection or some style product where 
being on the import market at the 
opening of the season is of highest 
importance is barred from his market 
if the customs rigmarole is long 
drawn out. 

American business men have an in- 
terest in the customs administration 
of other countries as well as our own. 
When we ship merchandise abroad, if 
we are to build up and maintain good 
will on the part of our foreign cus- 
tomers, that merchandise must come 
to market promptly, in good condi- 
tion, and without the incumbrance of 





manufacturer or 
merchant, or the Italian manufacturer 
or merchant, is just exactly as in- 
terested in receiving prompt, friendly, 
businesslike treatment at the hands 
of the customs officials of the United 
States. 

The October conference at Geneva 
is called to improve the existing situ- 
ation in the custom houses of the 
world. In the phraseology of the 
League of Nations agreement, “‘equi- 
table treatment for commerce,” not 
hindered by excessive, unnecessary or 
arbitrary customs or other similar 
formalities, is the thing aimed at. 
The various governments are called 
upon to take such legislative and ad- 
ministrative steps as to accomplish 
this end. The program calls for the 
governments officially participating 
to agree to report progress, definitely 
to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations. The program 
carries for consideration a number of 
specific recommendations such as 
clear-cut publication, in advance of 
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application, of all customs laws and 
regulations ; elimination of export and 
import prohibitions so far as pos- 
sible, and simplification of the licens- 
ing systems where prohibitions are 
held to be necessary; the utmost sim- 
plification of technical verification 
and analysis of merchandise, and def- 
inite agreement to abstain from un- 
just discrimination between nations in 
this respect; efforts for international 
comity in requirements relating to 
purity, quality, sanitary conditions, 
district of production, etc. ; simplifica- 
tion and uniformity in the require- 
ments of certificates of origin; a 
simple system of temporary free ad- 
mission of commercial samples, under 
bond. There are a number of other 
suggestions on the program, and the 
whole field of customs administrative 
services will be under discussion. Of 
course the question of the rates of 
customs duty and the question of the 
commercial policy of the individual 
nations, do not come up at this con- 
ference. It will not be a conference 
of plenipotentiaries, but rather a 
trade conference of customs experts. 

If the various countries are going 
to simplify their existing regulations 
and procedure in connection with in- 
spection requirements, warehouse re- 





quirements, etc., there must be in each 
country a definite survey of the exist- 
ing machine, with the idea of chopping 
out everything that is unnecessary, 
antiquated, merely formal, etc., and 
making every possible improvement to 
facilitate commerce, while, of course, 
safeguarding the interests of the 
treasury. What seems likely to hap- 
pen, if the Geneva conference is to be 
really productive of results, will be 
the appointment of a commission in 
each of the countries to investigate 
the local customs regime following the 
recommendations of the conference, 
These commissions will ransack the 
existing laws and regulations and 
customhouse practices and beat the 
dust out of them, and will put up to 
the various governments a program 
of simplification and efficiency from 
which the business of the world will 
undoubtedly profit. Unless this is 
done it is difficult to see how agree- 
ment at an international meeting upon 
things that are desirable will have 
any practical and beneficial results for 
business. The red tape must be cut. 
The machine must be pulled out of 
the ruts, and the ruts filled in, and 
the largest possible measure of ef- 
ficiency cultivated with real sympathy 
for business, if serious improvement 
is to be made. 


Dust 
Kren 
Wesco Ra, 
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Concluding Major Blake’s narrative 


In the Preceding Issue Major Blake Told of the Difficulties and Dangers that Marked the 
Journey of the Airmen from the Time They Left the Croydon Aerodrome Until They 


Landed in the Arabian Desert 


chine Malins and I went to 

search for the well. We had 
not gone far when an Arab came run- 
ning towards us followed by another 
and in the distance by a large crowd 
of Bedouins. He threw his arms 
round my neck and kissed me heartily 
on both cheeks. I returned the com- 
pliment and passed him on to Malins. 
Then the second Arab did likewise, 
and the third, until I thought I should 
have to kiss and be kissed by the whole 
tribe. They were a hairy, unkempt, 
fierce-looking lot of ruffians, and as we 
had been warned that there was 
trouble in the desert I did not quite 
know what to expect. 

The Sheik, as I afterwards found 
the man who had greeted us to be, be- 
gan to talk excitedly, pointing in the 
distance. For some time I could not 
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Arab Feasts and Indian Monsoons 
















of his attempt to fly around the world 


to Replenish Their Water Supply 


grasp his meaning, my Arabic being 
limited to the dialect spoken in Egypt. 
He grew more and more excited and 
his followers joined clamorously in the 
conversation until I placed my hand 
in my pocket to make sure that my 
automatic was ready if needed. At 
last, exasperated by our lack of under- 
standing, the Sheik drew his hand 
across his throat with a horrid ges- 
ture, at the same time making gurgling 
noises and again pointing in the 
distance. 

My apprehensions were now thor- 
oughly aroused, and I told Malins that 
it seemed as if we should have to look 
out for trouble. Then I got two words 
which I understood, “sheep” and 
“feast,” and the whole thing dawned 
on me. We were being invited to go 
over to the Bedouin encampment and 
enjoy their hospitality. Having 
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previously attended one or two Arab 
feasts I declined, explaining that we 
wanted water. The Sheik, however, 
was not to be denied. He accompanied 
us back to the machine and shortly 
afterwards a skin of curdled goat’s milk 
appeared and we squatted round in a 
circle to drink the stuff. At the first 
gulp we were all nearly sick, the sour, 
clotted, evil-smelling mess, plentifully 
interspersed with goat hairs being al- 
most more than we could stomach. I 
told the others that they would have 
to drink at least three cups if they 
did not want to offend our hosts, and 
protesting they complied. Unfortu- 
nately the Bedouins were not content 
with our drinking three cups, but 
forced many more upon us. 


A Delicacy of the Desert 


HE climax was reached when the 
Sheik, thrusting a hairy arm down 
into the goatskin, felt about until he 
had a handful of curds which he drew 
out and rolled into a ball as big as a 
hen’s egg, and then popped it into my 
mouth as a mark of very great favor. 
After that I hastily arose and went 
round to perform some perfectly un- 
necessary work on the machine. 

A moment later the unfortunate 
sheep which had been killed in our 
honor arrived. It was newly flayed 
and dripping with blood, but our 
friends insisted on our putting it into 
the machine and taking it away with 
us. 

I was helped to store it away in our 
bomb locker by two Arab girls, who 
insisted on stroking my arms whilst 
I was packing the sheep. When I 


emerged from under the fuselage I 
found Macmillan sitting in the pilot’s 
seat with one of the girls on either 
side of him, their arms around his 
neck, imploring him not to leave, but 
to stay a while in the desert as their 
father’s guests. They were handsome, 


brown-eyed damsels with beautify] 
regular features and fine curling hair 
which fell well below their waists. But 
the knowledge that we must push on 
and also the fact that I had expe 
rienced these Arab feasts before that 
made us leave. 

Before we left, our host told us that 
he was the friend of all airmen, for on 
one occasion he had been seriously ill, 
when a machine had landed and seeing 
his plight had carried him by air into 
Bagdad, where he was found to be 
suffering from appendicitis, was oper- 
ated upon and returned to his tribe, 
This story was confirmed on our ar- 
rival in Bagdad and I was further 
told that if any aeroplane landed in 
El Jid the crew were hospitably 
treated, and if they remained the night 
an armed guard was always posted 
over their machine as a defense against 
raiders. 

Though it was almost dark we 
pushed off towards the east in order 
to escape this overwhelming hospi- 
tality, having distributed handfuls of 
foreign coins, cigarettes and chocolate 
in return for the feast. 


Effects of a Desert Diet 


BOUT twenty miles further ona 
complete darkness compelled us 

to descend once more. On landing we 
were violently sick, after which we 
searched for our one and only bottle 
of whisky. It was missing, having 
obviously been stolen at one of our 
previous stopping places. We had no 
stomach for bully-beef or biscuits, so 
we lay down on the sand and again 
tried to sleep in the moonlit stillness. 
At dawn we were up and on our way 
again. Indeed we made a somewhat 
hurried departure, for our rest was 
disturbed by immense spiders, one of 
which was fully three inches long in 
the body and measured eight inches 
to a foot across his legs. They were 
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On the banks of the Tigris above Bagdad 


bright yellow in color and covered with 
long, coarse hairs, being sufficiently 
strong to turn over stones as big as 
hen’s eggs in search of food. Several 
black scorpions and a centipede also 
appeared to take an undue interest in 
our proceedings. As I got up from 
the ground three of these huge spiders 
emerged from a hole over which I had 
heen lying. 

During the morning we flew along 
over a comparatively smooth sandy 
part of the desert intersected by wadis. 
In one of these a tribe of Arabs was 
encamped but on our approach they 
scattered in all directions, firing at us 
as we passed over. Luckily none of 
the bullets hit us, though we heard 
them whistling as they passed not far 
from the machine. 

The track was easy to follow here 
and we only lost it on two occasions 
when we picked it up once more by 
making a wide circle. 

About fifty miles from Ramadie the 
engine gave a warning pop as the 
petrol in the tank on which it was 
running became exhausted. Then 


Macmillan passed me back a note to 
say that he had switched on to our 
last tank and that it was highly im- 
probable that we should be able to get 
in before being forced to descend. 

Mile by mile we rushed along hop- 
ing against hope that we should be 
able to scrape in, but at landing 
ground “I” near the bitumen pools, 
some twenty miles from Ramadie, we 
had to descend, Macmillan being 
afraid that if we went.on we might be 
forced to land in rough country and 
so crash the machine. 

On landing we decided that it would 
need about four gallons of petrol to 
get us into Ramadie, and Malins and 
I proceeded to drain all the tanks, 
taking the few pints which were left 
in each and emptying them into one 
of the gravity tanks by means of a 
whisky bottle. For about two hours I 
sat on top of the machine in the glar- 
ing sun pouring in petrol through a 
paper funnel, whilst Malins rocked the 
machine violently in his efforts to wash 
the last drop of spirit out of the 
tanks. We managed to collect not 
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Bagdad did not lose its centuries old calm 

when three world-touring airmen dropped 

in from the sky. The boys continued their 

swim in the Tigris and the quaint river 

craft, Gufas, were not abandoned in favor 
of the spectacular aeroplane 


A street in Bagdad with a curious blend of the modern and the ancient 
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quite four gallons and decided to push 
on. We could not waste petrol in run- 
ning up the engine or gaining height, 
and no sooner was the propeller re 
volving than we climbed in and Mac- 
millan took off before we were actually 
in our seats. Flying low in order not 
to waste time by climbing, we just got 
in to Ramadie, the petrol giving out 
almost directly after we landed. 

Here we got rid of our sheep, hand- 
ing it over to a detachment of a Cor- 
poral and five men of the R.A.F., who 
were stationed there. Our mouths and 
throats were parched with thirst and 
we were thoroughly tired out, having 
had an average of about three hours’ 
sleep on the three preceding nights. 
Our water was finished with the excep- 
tion of about half a pint, and we could 
have consumed gallons more of it. So 
large glasses of beer with ice floating 
about on top, which awaited us at the 
house of the Political Officer, we found 
indeed food fit for the gods. Mac- 
millan and Malins having dropped off 
to sleep in their chairs, I strove to be 
polite and to give an account of our 
doings to the Political Officer. 


Bagdad and the Tigris 


HORTLY afterwards an officer of 

the Air Force entered, saying that 
he had just flown over from Bagdad to 
escort us into that city. He told us 
that there were two machines actually 
on the aerodrome about to commence 
a search for us when the message came 
through to say that we had landed at 
Ramadie. The wireless messages from 
the “Vernon” had apparently not got 
through, and we were two days over- 
due. After lunch we completed our 
journey to Bagdad, to find that the 
local paper had come out with a com- 
plete description of our arrival the 


day before. 


By this time Malins was feeling ill 
again and as he was running a tem- 
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perature of about 101° the M.O. at 
once ordered him to bed and said that 
he would have to rest for a few days 
before we could proceed. Macmillan 
and I had a pleasant rest, bathing in 
the Tigris and seeing the sights of the 
wonderful old city until Malins was 
fit to proceed, when we once more set 
off on our journey to Basra. 


Over the Ruins of Babylon 


HROUGH Irak we were escorted 

by Flying Officer Hewson of the R. 
A.F.,ona DH9A. We did not take the 
direct line along the river, as it would 
be hard to get help to us in case of a 
forced landing, and the tribes along 
the river bank were in many cases 
decidedly hostile, so we followed the 
railway for the journey. Spiral dust- 
devils rose in many places to a height 
of 7000 feet, so that visibility was not 
good and we could only dimly discern 
the ruins of Babylon lying away to our 
right. 

Shaibah aerodrome is some seven- 
teen miles from Basra, situated in the 
middle of the large mud plain. Here 
we were welcomed while a most excel- 
lent piece of work was carried out for 
us by one of the flight sergeants. Our 
radiator, though of the tropical va- 
riety, was not sufficiently large to cool 
the engine in that extreme climate, and 
across the desert and down through 
Mesopotamia the water had been only 
just under boiling point. Working 
continually throughout the day the 
flight sergeant soldered on an addi- 
tional 160 square inches of cooling 
surface, making a most excellent job 
of it and causing our temperature to 
be reduced from about 99° Centigrade 
to about 77°. After that we had no 
more trouble with our cooling. 

From Basra we were escorted by 
two DH9A’s as far as the coast after 
which we were being looked after by 
the Navy as far as Karachi. 
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H.M.S. “Triad” was standing by at 
Bushire and if we did not arrive within 
a few hours of the scheduled time she 
was at once to proceed to search the 
coasts for us. For our part we were 
to hug the shore, landing in case of 
necessity close to the water so that our 
signals of distress could be seen by the 
“Triad.” Luckily we had no need of 
this help and had a comparatively un- 
eventful flight to Bushire in the Per- 
sian Gulf, where we landed, filled up 
with petrol and continued our journey 
the same day. 

Unfortunately owing to a late start 
and a head wind it became doubtful 
if we could get through to Bandar 
Abbas, our destination for the night. 
As evening fell and the sun commenced 
to sink behind us I began to get 
anxious. I checked over our distance 
mile by mile on the map, which, how- 
ever, was not a reliable guide, being 
of small scale and rather inaccurate. 
It was a toss-up whether we could get 
through or not before darkness fell. 
To our left great ridges of parallel 


mountains covered with jagged rocks 
ran right down to the shore. On our 
right was the open sea. There was 
nowhere that we could land. Grady- 
ally the sun sank below the horizon, 
producing wonderful effects among the 
mountains. Malins was so busy with 
his kine-camera that he did not realize 
the anxiety of Macmillan and myself, 

Darkness began to fall. For the 
past hour the engine had been thunder- 
ing along at full throttle and now 
Macmillan was keeping her head down 
in an effort to get every possible mile 
of speed. A continual stream of fire 
poured from the exhaust, throwing a 
ruddy light over the machine in the 
gloom. It grew darker and darker 
until we could hardly distinguish the 
ground beneath us. I began to fire 


Véry’s lights into the air in the hope 
that people at Bandar Abbas, which 
was not far ahead, would see our sig- 
nals and fire rockets to show us the 
position of the landing ground and 
put out flares to help us. 
no reply to my signals. 


There was 
Then in the 





Natives surrounding the aeroplane at Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf 
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darkness we saw below us a large, open, 
sandy space, and we decided to land. 
Macmillan got the machine down 
safely and we decided to spend the 
night there. 

Persian peasants arrived from no- 
where, but neither 
side could  under- 
stand a word of the 


other’s conversa- 
tion. Eventually, 
however, I made 
them understand 


that we wanted a 

message carried to 

Bandar Abbas, and 

sent two people in at 

intervals with let- 

ters telling the Brit- 

ish Consul that we 

had landed safely 

and hoped to arrive at Bandar 
Abbas early the following morning. 

We passed a miserable night with 
little food except Bovril spread on 
biscuits, and practically no water. As 
the natives did not seem well-disposed 
we took it in turn to watch through the 
night, one hour on and two hours off. 
None of us were sorry when the first 
glimmering of light appeared. 

We started up the engine and about 
a quarter of an hour later arrived at 
Bandar Abbas, where we landed and 
taxied up to the Consulate before any- 
one appeared to greet us, our mes- 
sengers of the preceding night not hav- 
ing arrived and no one expecting us at 
that early hour of the morning. 

We breakfasted and filled up with 
petrol, and once more pushed off along 
the desolate Persian Gulf, intending to 
make Charbar that evening. Once 
again we were nearly overtaken by 
darkness, but succeeded in scraping 
through a few minutes after sunset, 
tired out and ready for bed. We had, 
however, to see to the machine first, 
and after that our hosts insisted ‘on 
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giving us a large dinner during which 
we fell asleep at intervals, taking it 
in turn to kick one another under 
the table when anyone’s head fell into 
his plate. This hospitality can per- 
haps be understood when one remem- 
bers that at these 
remote British sta- 
tions along the Per- 
sian Gulf there are 
probably only a few 
white men and native 
troops to guard a 


trade route or a 
cable station. 
In the morning 


we completed our 

work on the machine 

before setting off on 

our last stage to 

India. The fabric 
of the wings was coming unstitched, 
and in order to guard against its 
tearing off in the air we wound the 
wings round with quantities of red 
tape. Then bidding adieu to our hosts 
we once more took off and flew along 
the Mekran coast to Karachi. 

Most peculiar rock formations char- 
acterize this part of Baluchistan, the 
mountain formations looking from the 
air exactly like ruined cities. Streets 
and houses and even windows and 
doors appear plainly visible from the 
air. 

Along this coast we flew into the 
first sign of the monsoons and the 
last half hour’s flying before we 
reached Karachi was through a fine 
drizzle. 

Our arrival in India brought us an- 
other splendid reception. Large 
crowds of people, indeed almost all the 
European population of Karachi, had 
turned out to witness our arrival, and 
immediately upon landing an address 
was read to us, and we were requested 
to walk over a wonderful Persian car- 
pet, symbolic of the flying carpet of 
Solomon. This had been specially 
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made for the Prince of Wales’ recep- 
tion in this city, and had been pur- 
chased by public subscription for pres- 
entation to us. We were asked to 
walk over it as we got out of the ma- 
chine, as the donors desired that it 
should be the first thing we touched 
on reaching India. The address was 
also presented to us in a silver casket. 


Good and Bad Luck in Store 


LL the time we were here we were 
the guests of Mr. Rieu, the Com- 
missioner-in-Sind, at Government 
House. Whilst we were here “Alastor,” 
a well-known fortune teller, was sent 
to cast our horoscopes. Some of his in- 
formation, in the light of after-events, 
proved decidedly amusing. I was told 
that I should have an excellent time 
in India, particularly in Calcutta, 
though he made no mention of appen- 
dicitis! 'To Macmillan he gave a list 
of days which would be dangerous to 
him, and among these dates were the 
three days during which he and Malins 
floated about in the Bay of Bengal 
on their upturned seaplane. 

After leaving Karachi we had in- 
tended to proceed via Nazirabad, 
Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta, but 
receiving a telegram from the head- 
quarters of the R.A.F., stating that 
we were to proceed to Ambala via 
Sukkur and Multan we had no choice 
but to carry out their orders, though 
it was taking us a considerable dis- 
tance out of our way. On the morn- 
ing on which we were due to depart 
another telegram was received stating 
that the River Indus had burst its 
banks, and the aerodromes at Sukkur 
and Multan were under water. It was 
suggested that we should proceed via 
Jacobabad or Sibi. We therefore left 
intending to land at Jacobabad and 
fill up there before proceeding to Cal- 
cutta via Lahore. 

Unfortunately after landing at 
Jacobabad we discovered that there 


was ne petrol in the store on the land- 
ing ground, and although thousands 
of Indians came out to look at ys 
there was no sign of a white man or 
anyone who spoke English, so that we 
had to continue to Sibi—still further 
out of our way—in the hope of getting 
supplies there. Once more we cop- 
tinued over the desert of Sind, follow- 
ing the railway through a dust-storm 
until we reached Sibi, where we landed 
and proceeded to await the arrival of 
some one from the town. After a while 
an Indian official arrived, bringing 
with him blocks of ice and drinks, for 
the temperature was terrific—119° in 
the shade. He also brought six two- 
gallon tins of petrol, saying that he 
had received a message from Karachi 
stating that we should possibly land 
here for supplies, so that he had done 
his best to have things ready for us. 


A Taste of Desert Heat 
WELVE gallons was not much 


good to us, so there appeared no 
hope for it except either to wait in 
Sibi until we could get supplies sent 
down from Quetta or to proceed up to 
Quetta in order to fill up. That night 
we slept in the dak bungalow. I say we 
slept, but the heat was still so intense 
and the sand flies so numerous that any 
real rest was out of the question. Be- 
fore going to bed we had attempted to 
have a bath. But the water was stored 
in an iron tank on the roof, and when 
we ran it off it proved to be so hot 
that we could not bear our hands in it. 
As there was no means of cooling it 
down we had to abandon our baths 
for that night, but carried shallow 
pans into the open in the hope that 
the water might have cooled down suff- 
ciently by the morning to enable us 
to wash. 

Morning came, and although it was 
Sunday, and we should have known 
better after our previous experiences, 
we decided to fly up to Quetta, some 
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eighty miles away, in order to get 
petrol. 

Our usual Sunday luck attended us. 
The mist was so thick that it was 
impossible for us to find our way 
through the mountains, and we re- 
turned to Sibi to wait for the mist to 
clear so that we might try again later 
in the day. On landing Macmillan 
stalled the machine and smashed our 
under-carriage and tail-skid. There 
was now nothing for it but to get a 
message through to Quetta asking for 
help. I was able to telephone through 
the courtesy of the railway officials, 
and was promised that a break-down 
party should be sent to us by road. 
Helped by Mr. Trevethick and Mr. 
Ghandy, of the railway workshops at 
Sibi, who provided us with jacks and 
laborers, we got to work on the broken 
under-carriage. 

About midday Squadron Leader 
Maltby flew down from Quetta to see 
the extent of our damage, and invited 
us to Quetta when our repairs were 
finished. We regretfully declined his 
invitation, saying we must hurry on, 
and in the evening he flew back to his 
station 7000 feet up in the hills. This 
day the temperature rose to nearly 
121° in the shade. 

Early the following morning the 
breakdown party arrived, having had 
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There are no little red gasoline pump stations in Quetta, Baluchistan, so this is the way the 
airmen had their gasoline brought to them 


a very hard journey down the Boltan 
Pass from Quetta; and by midday our 
machine was ready to depart. Petrol, 
of course, had been brought from 
Quetta. 

As we were about to start up the 
engine and take off, one of the men 
collapsed through heat. This day the 
heat reached its climax, touching 123° 
in the shade, and over 170° in the sun. 
We had all been working all day in 
this terrific heat. We stretched the 
mechanic in the shade of the wings, and 
used what little ice we had left to help 
him recover. Then, without warning, 
the Sergeant Major collapsed, and 
one after another two more of the men 
fell ina heap. We had to abandon all 
idea of starting that day, and I hur- 
ried down to the railway hospital in 
order to get help. On the way a fifth 
man, an Indian, who was with me in 
the tonga, was overcome by the heat. 

The doctor’s method of hurriedly 
reducing temperature was certainly 
efficacious. He spread a quantity of 
ice on the ground and on this he laid 
the patient, packing more ice on top 
of and around him, taking his tem- 
perature meanwhile until it ap- 
proached normal. By this means he 
reduced the Sergeant Major’s tem- 
perature from about 106° to normal 
in about ten minutes. 
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That night the patients were sent 
up to Quetta by the night train, it 
being considered too dangerous to keep 
them longer than was necessary in the 
oven of Sibi. The natives here have 
several proverbs, one of which is—“If 
a man has a house in hell and a house 
in Sibi, he should let the one in Sibi”— 
whilst another states that if on his 
death he goes to hell he should take a 
spare blanket with him. This spot 
claims, with Jacobabad, the doubtful 
honor of being the hottest place in 
India. I am quite prepared to back 
the claims of Sibi. 

Next day we attempted to get off 
to Lahore early in the morning, but 
on rising found that our petrol pumps 
had developed trouble, both of the 
main pumps having jammed, and the 
emergency Vickers pump having 
sprung a bad leak. We landed again 


and looked at the pumps, but found 
they would have to be attended to in 
the workshops, so decided to make an- 
other attempt to reach Quetta. 

Owing to its altitude of 6500 feet 
it was impossible for us to reach 
Quetta with our full load, so we handed 


over all our kit and spares to the 
breakdown party, emptying out most 
of our petrol and then just managing 
to struggle up through the mountain- 
ous Boltan Pass to the British military 
station in the hills. : 

Three days later we left Quetta for 
Lahore, Macmillan flying the machine 
down to Sibi alone, as we could not get 
off with three of us up, owing to the 
altitude. Malins and I followed in two 
Bristol “Fighters” of the R.A.F. We 
then filled up and carried on again 
over the Sind desert to Montgomery, 
where, having encountered head winds 
most of the way and used the greater 
part of our petrol, we descended to 
replenish our tanks before proceeding 
to Lahore. 

At Montgomery we received our 
first severe experience of the monsoon 
storms. In half an hour sufficient rain 
fell to put the aerodrome about three 
inches under water. The cockpits 
were awash and we were all soaked to 
the skin. On attempting to take off 
we found that the mud so clung to the 
machine that we could not even get 
our tail off the ground, taxying along 





The air travelers saying good-by to Quetta in the heart of the mountains of Baluchistan 
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at not more than about 30 miles per 
hour. We returned to our starting 
point and dumped our goods on the 
ground, the station master promising 
to send them after us to Lahore. Then 
we got off, and with our clothes hang- 
ing over the fuselage to dry in the 
wind, came down safely at the R.A.F. 
depot.. 

The day but one after, the following 
day being Sunday, we proceeded to 
Ambala. Here we were again destined 
to bad luck. 

We intended leaving Ambala, where 
the headquarters of the R.A.F. in 
India were then stationed, the follow- 
ing day, but on getting off at once 
experienced trouble with the engine, 
due to clogging of the petrol system 
with rubber rotted out of the joints 
by the climatic conditions. Finally at 
the fourth attempt we got away. 


Another Forced Landing 


T WAS our intention to go through 
from Ambala to Agra, but shortly 
after passing Delhi the engine 
abruptly cut out when we were flying 
at a height of about 2000 feet. Immedi- 
ately afterwards she recovered a little, 
popping and banging and developing 
hardly any power. Beneath us the 
ground was broken into small fields 
and interspersed with banks and 
ditches. It was obviously impossible 
to land there. Macmillan turned 
round in order to make an effort to 
reach the aerodrome, which lay some 
miles behind us at Delhi. Unfortu- 
nately our failing engine would not 
carry us there, and seeing a ploughed 
field slightly larger than some of the 
others, Macmillan dumped her down 
into the mud, fortunately without as 
much as straining a wire. I then went 
off to obtain a guard and any help we 
might be able to get. 
Having got in touch with the Leices- 
ter Regiment, which was stationed 
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at Delhi, I returned to the machine to 
find that the trounlk had again been 
caused by rubber blocking the petrol 
filter. In order to get the machine out 
Macmillan had found that we should 
have to transport her over about three 
quarters of a mile of ploughed mud, 
over banks and ditches, to a road 
which ran into Raisini, the new Delhi, 
which is in course of construction. The 
Public Works Department lent us 
hundreds of Indian laborers, who be- 
gan to lay down a track of sleepers 
over the mud, to cut through banks, 
bridge ditches, and hew down trees. 


Working in Rain and Mud 


EFORE we had accomplished our 

work a terrific rainstorm blew up, 
accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning. We were soon working in a sea 
of mud, and to make matters worse 
night came on. The continuous peals 
of thunder directly overhead made it 
almost impossible to hear anything 
that was said, but the flashes of bril- 
liant lightning gave us sufficient light 
to get on with the job. Foot by foot 
we moved the machine over the ob- 
stacles until we had got her on to the 
road, after which, soaked to the skin, 
our pith helmets turned to pulp, we 
pegged her down and covered her with 
a tarpaulin for the night. 

Next morning we wheeled her half a 
mile along the road until we came to 
a broad, straight avenue. Here Mac- 
millan took her off alone and flew to 
the aerodrome, which I had previously 
inspected. There we climbed on board 
and continued our journey. 

We hoped to get straight through 
to Allahabad, not landing at Agra. 

For some time all went well, but 
shortly before we reached Agra we 
ran into a terrific rainstorm, through 
which it was impossible to see for more 
than a few hundred yards. We, how- 
ever, struggled along, and crossed the 
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The arrival of an Indian monsoon 


river to pick up the railway for Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad. 

The rain grew worse, and we were 
driven close to the ground, until we 
were nearly scraping the tree-tops. 
Then ahead of us I saw a gap in the 
clouds, and for this we headed, hoping 
to find clearer weather beyond. 

Once through the gap matters be- 
came worse instead of better. The 
rain was falling in a solid sheet 
through which the machine was liter- 
ally forcing her way. All around us 
were heavy blanketlike storm clouds, 
and I began to fear that our pro- 
peller would give out under the strain. 
Regretfully we turned back once more, 
intending to make Agra, but before we 
got there engine trouble had resumed, 
and the motor was vibrating badly 
and losing revolutions. 

We had some little difficulty in 
identifying the landing ground in the 
pouring rain, but eventually flopped 
down into what looked like a lake, there 
being about four inches of water all 
over the surface. 

There we found that the fabric had 


been stripped from the air-screw, and 
large lumps of wood had been bitten 
out of its edges. In addition Mac- 
millan came to the conclusion that a 
piston-head had cracked and thought 
that one or two of the inlet-valves had 
gone also. 

Lieut. Col. Pattison, commanding 
the Somerset Light Infantry at Agra, 
told me that the Maharajah of Bah- 
ratpur, some thirty miles away, had a 
certain number of aeroplanes, among 
which he thought there were some 
DH9’s of the same type as we were 
using. The following day we motored 
over to see the Maharajah, who at once 
lent us a brand new engine and pro- 
peller, and dispatched these, together 
with mechanics, within an hour and a 
half of our arrival. 

We at once got on with the job of 
taking out our engine, which had then 
done nearly 100 hours flying without 
an overhauling of any nature, and 
installing that lent us by the Maha- 
rajah. The new propeller which had 
been sent over was placed on the 
ground in a tent for the night. By 
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Neo Taj Mahal, on the outskirts of Agra in India, the 
marble mausoleum erected in 1629 by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan as the burial place for his favorite wife and 
himself. One of the interesting places visited by Major 
Blake in his world-touring air trip. 
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The main entrance to the Taj Mahal 
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the morning it had been badly eaten 
by white ants, and was useless. We 
therefore commenced to patch up our 
own old propeller, filling in the holes 
with sealing-wax and gluing fresh fab- 
ric over the laminations. 

Then I was carried off to the hos- 
pital suffering with appendicitis, but 
after two days under medical care I 
felt somewhat better, and decided to 
go on to Calcutta by train in order to 
hurry on the arrangements for the 
next stage of the flight. 

Macmillan and Malins meanwhile 
got on with the work of fitting a new 
engine, and in the evening of the day 
on which I arrived in Calcutta by train 
they arrived at Dumdum aerodrome 
by air, having had a rather rough 
journey. 

The first stage of the flight was thus 
completed. Two days later I received 
permission from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police to fly the machine into 
Calcutta itself, and land on the 
Maidan, where we were all three wel- 
comed by an enormous crowd of people, 
both English and Indians. 

Having done its duty and completed 
what it set out to do, the DH9 was 
sold by auction, eventually becoming 
the property of Mr. Birla, who pre- 
sented it as a memento of the flight 
to the Hindu University of Benares. 
Thus the first machine to set out on 
an attempt to fly round the world 
will be preserved for posterity in the 
museum of an Indian university. 


(Major Blake continues his narra- 
tive with an account of how he was 
taken acutely ill with appendicitis and 
had to undergo an operation, how the 
other two men attempted to continue 
the flight during the period of his 
recovery with the expectation that he 
would rejoin them at Yokohama, and 
how they were forced down by engine 
trouble off the coast of Burma and 
were rescued from their floating air- 
plane only half an hour before it sank, 
half dead from lack of food and from 
exposure in the seas. He then con- 
cludes his story as follows:) 

So ended our first attempt to fly 
around the world. We had not suc- 
ceeded in our object, but we had 
demonstrated that it was possible to 
fly across India during the monsoon 
season, a thing which was previously 
said to be impossible, and we had all 
carried on until our misfortune made 
it impossible to proceed further. We 
had no option but to abandon the flight 
for the time being. However, we have 
luckily saved the whole film of our 
flight from London to Calcutta, and 
have obtained a wonderful record both 
from the ground and from the air of 
one of the biggest flights ever carried 
out. It gives a unique record of every 
incident of the journey, and by its help 
we hope to make sufficient money in 
order to fit out another expedition. 
We still hope to be the first men to fly 
round the world. 





Major Blake did not succeed in circumnavigating the globe by air but “Mike,” the mascot, 
seems just as well satisfied 
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From the French 


Paul Bourget, born in Amiens in 1852, is one 


and critics. He is a member of the French Academy and of the Legion d’Honneur 


Vj YJHEN Fernande Chantal fi- 
nally came out of her heavy 
sleep, she looked about her 

in amazement: the dreary dormitory 

with its bare walls against which stood 
two rows of iron beds, the red, carpet- 
less floor, the high windows, closely 
barred, and by her side a large woman 
in a hospital blouse who, hands on 
hips, stood gazing at her. She wasn’t 
dreaming then—she was in the in- 
firmary of the Aix prison! With a 
start the sinister drama in which she 
had taken part came back to her 
again, all the more vividly because of 
the words of Madame Allégre—the 
joyful and well-earned name of thé ma- 
tron—who was trying to soothe the 
awakening of the unfortunate prisoner. 

Don’t be frightened, my dear. 

I have good news for you. Count 

Bertrand was able to go out yester- 

day on the Mall for the first time. 

All those Morvans have tough lives. 

He carries his arm in a sling and he 

will be all right in a fortnight. You 

are getting off luckily. 

Was it possible that this had to do 
with her, Fernande Chantal, and that 
she was here, accused of trying to 
murder the young man whose face she 
could still see as it had been during that 
terrible minute? It was evening and 
she was hidden in the shadow of the 
great stone balcony with its carya- 
tids, which decorated the facade of 
the old chateau where Mlle. de Gar- 
danne, the fiancée of the faithless one, 
lived. Fernande knew that he would 
dine there. She was waiting for him, 
peering down the deserted street, silent 
save for the monotonous dripping of a 
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by Virginia Watson 


of the best known of the older French novelists 


fountain and the rustling of the foliage 
of the plane tree which had grown up 
above the garden wall. Through this 
clear, warm, May dusk Bertrand had 
approached. He was gayly humming 
in Provencal the song she knew, “O 
Magali, si tu te fais—le poisson de 
Vonde. . .” 

At this moment the woman he had 
abandoned raised the revolver which 
she had in her hand and pressed the 
trigger once, twice, before the young 
man could disarm her. Through 
Fernande’s brain thronged other pic- 
tures: the servant who had run up, 
people around her, cries, outstretched 
arms, arrest. At the police station 
there had been a nervous attack, so 
violent that the doctor who had been 
hurriedly called ordered the murderess 
to the prison infirmary. She had been 
there for three days, in such a fever 
that they had not yet been able to 
question her. Now she had regained 
consciousness, only to be aware in all 
its hideous reality of her crime and 
her misery. 

“At least,” Mme. Allégre, “you 
didn’t scream out last night and you 
are good this morning. That will 
please your poor mamma when she 
comes back for news. They will let 
you see her today. . . Make your 
toilet now. The judge’ll want to chat 
with you now that you're all right, 
and a pretty face isn’t lost on those 
gentlemen, let me tell you. . . Do you 
want to get up? No. You’d rather 
stay in bed? ... Whichever you 
want. I'll bring a basin and whatever 
else we need,” And while the young 
girl languidly bathed her face, so 
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drawn with suffering, the gossip re- 
marked: 

“What lovely black hair you have, 
and those blue eyes. . . Men haven’t 
any hearts. . . To desert such a dar- 
ling as you! Even in this coarse night- 
gown you manage to look charming, 
lots nicer than that dried prune of a 
Mlle. de Gardanne. God! Is it possi- 
ble? . . . Iknowher. She is a prune, 
I say. . . But noblemen think they 
belong to a different race. They only 
marry among themselves. And since 
you are nothing but the daughter of 
a bookseller. . . Don’t let that worry 
you, though. Perhaps he’ll come back 
to you now that you shot him. He'll 
say to himself: she certainly must love 
me! Yes, yes! Of course you love 
him. But one can’t live on love. Got 
to eat, my child. Mother Allégre’s 
going to cook you a fine milk soup, 
nice and hot and sweet. It’ll be as if 
you were swallowing white velvet. . . 
And then it’s very quiet here. There’s 
nobody else in the room but Jeanne 
Besson, who is rocking her youngster. 
. . . Of course, you don’t know her. 
They put her in the infirmary because 
she is nursing. . . She’sa vagrant. . 
But she isn’t bad. She stole a gold 
bracelet, egged on by her lover, I war- 
rant. She took it all on herself. Her 
case comes up today. She was caught 
in the act. They’ll give her six months. 
I know what I’m talking about. . 
But you, now that the count is going 
to live, you’ll get off scot-free, if you 
want my opinion.” 


II 


HEN the nurse brought back the 

milk soup she said: “I must 

go to the steward. If you need any- 

thing Jeanne will help you. . . Won’t 
you, Jeanne?” 

“Certainly, Mme. Allégre,” the pris- 

oner answered. “There, that’s my lit- 

tle one crying. . . She is like you, 


Mademoiselle,” she said, turning to 
Fernande, “she is hungry. Will you 
mind if she has her breakfast here near 
you?”—And her mobile mouth, in 
which two teeth were already missing, 
smiled as she opened her dress. The 
thinness of her throat and cheeks, the 
narrowness of her shoulders, testified 
to a body weary before its time. Yet 
Jeanne was so young—-scarcely twenty, 
She showed the eager curiosity of - 
youth in her first question: 

“You must have loved your man a 
lot, didn’t you? Aren’t you glad your 
aim was bad?” 

This familiarity, so natural from 
one prisoner to another, hurt Fer- 
nande. 

“Do not speak to me in that way. 
He was not ‘my man,’ as you call him, 
It was some one who owed me mar- 
riage. . .” 

Jeanne Besson seemed to reflect as 
she gazed at her prison companion 
with the astonishment of a primitive 
creature before something too compli- 
cated for her comprehension. Then, 
shaking her head, she said, 

‘He was your fiancé and he wanted 
to marry a richer girl. That’s what 
Mother Allégre told me. But... 
on account of the shooting... I 
thought. . .” 

She stopped, having surmised her 
hearer’s sensitiveness. Then, timid, 
but at the same time curious, she said: 

“She told me too that you had been 
a governess in his family. Tell me, 
was it his parents that were against 
it? They are proud, I suppose, be- 
cause of their fine chateau. I know it 
well, you bet. We have passed it many 
a time, Marcel and I, in our van. I 
know your mother’s bookshop, too, in 
the Rue Ville-Verte. Marcel used to 
get his newspaper there when we set- 
tled down during the war on the Boule- 
vard Sextius. He is a good French- 
man, Marcel is, you know. You see, 
he lost three fingers on his right hand 

















in an accident in the factory when he 


was fifteen. He couldn’t work with 
machines any more. He wanted to see 
the country, that was his taste. So 
he became a stroller, first with his 
uncle Jean who died, then with me. . . 
Oh! we had a fine van, so comfortable! 
At the back you pulled it down, and 
there was a counter. We sold thread, 
needles, scissors, handkerchiefs, rib- 
bons, all kinds of notions. And in 
front there was a place to sleep, a 
regular room with windows, a little 
alcohol stove, and, to pull it all, 
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Blanchette, a 
big mare that 
Marcel had bought 

for a song. She was 

lame. He cured her. 
There’s nothing Marcel 
can’t do! . . . Poor Mar- 
cel! He has to get his own 
meals these days.” 
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She was silent, then with a look of 
ecstatic gratitude, she continued: 

“If you only knew how good he was 
to me and how happy I was! On fine 
days we stopped the van at the out- 
side of the villages under the trees. 
He fixed a place for me first—he had 
bought a rug for me. We had our 
dinner there, and he always managed 
to have a treat for me—cakes, fruit 
—I like good things to eat—and 
mulled wine. When the weather was 
bad we put Blanchette in a stable. We 
could always find one, and we, too, 

slept on the hay in a barn or 
- in the van. There we lay 
warm and snug listening to 
the wind outside. It was too 
lovely. It couldn’t last. It 

was the fault of 
_ the little one, but 
I don’t hold it 
against her. . .” 
She patted the hair 
of her little 
daughter who had 


fallen asleep. 
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“What happened then?” Fernande 
asked. 

“Well, when she came Marcel said 
to me: ‘My little Jeannette, I'll give 
you a fine present,’ and then he didn’t 
think any more about it. But I'd 
keep asking him from time to time: 
‘What about my present?’ So one day 
we were at Gémenos. Ever been there? 
No? It’s quite near Sainte-Baume 
where Ste. Madelaine, the patron saint 
of my little one, is buried.” 

She crossed herself. 

“It’s a pretty village with the clear 
water running down from the moun- 
tains, olive trees, meadows, and beau- 
tiful houses belonging to rich folks 
of Marseilles. That was the cause of 
our ruin. . . We had unharnessed by 
the side of one for our lunch. It was 
on a Sunday, about eleven o’clock. 
We had made a good fire on the earth 
at the foot of a wall. It wouldn’t 
catch on account of the wind. Smoke 
was coming out of the chimney of one 
of the villas. ‘I’m going and ask them 
for some embers,’ said Marcel. He 
rang. No answer. He rang again. 
No answer. Everybody was at mass. 
We didn’t know that. He opened the 
door. Nobody. He entered. He 
opened another door. It was the 
lady’s bedroom. He saw a heap of 
jewelry on the bureau, among it a 
gold bracelet with a watch. He put 
it in his pocket and brought it to me 
at the same time that be brought the 
burning log which he took from the 
kitchen hearth. ‘Here’s your present 
for Madelaine,’ he said, putting the 
bracelet on my wrist. My good Mar- 
cel! He looked so happy that I hated 
to have to say to him: ‘No, you stole 
it? ‘But they are so rich they will 
never miss it.’ ‘No,’ I said again. 


We were still disputing when we saw 
some people coming up the road. ‘If 
they live here,’ I said to him, ‘we are 
in a nice fix. 
stealing.’ 


That’s what comes of 


* ‘Don’t move,’ he said to me; ‘I’m 
going to light the fire, you make the 
soup. If they miss anything, they’ll 
never think it was us if we stay here 
quietly.’ Well, they did think it al] 
the same! An hour later, when we 
were harnessing Blanchette, the gen- 
darmes came up. Marcel wanted to 
slip the bracelet under the bunk. [| 
said to him, ‘No, if they found it there 
they’d take both of us.” And I put 
it in my pocket. ‘It was me who 
nabbed it. You don’t know anything 
about it.” It happened just as I 
thought. They searched us and only 
arrested me. You understand, if he 
had confessed, what would have be- 
come of Blanchette, or the van and 
all that was in it? And him in prison 
with those Apaches! Men are so eas- 
ily led astray. While now he can go 
on with his business. . . But I won- 
der how he gets his meals? ... If 
he takes another woman on that ac- 
count I’ll be miserable. All the same, 
I wouldn’t pitch into him for it as so 
many do. I’d go home, to Londe. 
You know it? Near Hyéres, where 
I was working in the fields when we 
first liked each other. I would work 
for the kid.” She hugged it tightly. 
“She’s the image of her father, you 
know. I love my Marcel so. I never 
loved anyone before him. On account 
of that we talked about our getting 
married when we baptized the little 
one. But we had to have too many 
papers. So we put it off... An 
other woman wouldn’t do what I did 
for him. He’ll have to say, ‘My little 
Jeanne is so good. She didn’t give me 
away. ‘That makes me all warm 
round my heart when I think of it. . . 
You aren’t angry because I said 4 
minute ago, ‘as so many do’? I 
wasn’t talking about you, since he 
wasn’t your man.” 

“No,” said Fernande, “I’m not 
angry. .. And how long were you 
together?” 
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“JT don’t know the names of the 
months very well. I count by the vege- 
tables and the fruits. The vintage was 
just ending when we met. Then came 
the peas, the cherries, and the vintage 
again. The little one was born with 
the late peas. We are in cherry- 
time now. You can count up. That 
would make two years at the next 
vintage.” 

She had got that far in her rustic 
arithmetic when the rough voice of 
Mme. Allégre cut her confidence short. 

“Come, Jeanne,” the matron called 
from the doorway. “They have come 
to take you to the court. Hurry up, 
my child.” And as the young woman 
hastened to adjust her dress, she 
added, tapping the pink cheek of the 
sleeping baby with her strong hand, 
“When one has a jewel like this all to 
one’s self, why does one steal others?” 


III 


ARCEL’S “woman” had kept her 

secret from Mme. Allégre all 
these weeks, in spite of the evident 
good-nature of the rough wardress. 
Suddenly, on the other hand, she had 
confessed to the newcomer. Why? 
Because she had felt an instinctive 
and profound pity for her prison com- 
panion. She had opened her heart no 
less instinctively. At the beginning, 
as has been seen, this sympathy had 
offended Fernande. It was a proof 
of her degradation. In the course of 
the strange recital, of a kindness so 
simple in its unconscious unmorality, 
she had been overcome by an emotion 
which increased after the other had 
gone. Mme. Allégre was busy else- 
where. Sunk down in her bed with 
her eyes closed, all the pictures called 
up by this confession passed before the 
teacher’s mind: the youthful existence 


of happy love wandering along the: 


blue highways of Provence to the step 
of the lame mare, and the halts be- 
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neath the trees in summer evenings, 
and the winter nights with their warm 
sleep in the fragrant thickness of the 
hay, the birth of the child, and the 
theft. . . And the comparison made 
itself felt between her own adventure 
and that of the stroller, made her 
live over again, with an intensity that 
was almost an hallucination, her own 
life during this last year—from cher- 
ries to cherries—the countrywoman 
would have said. 

At the time when Jeanne Besson 
was thinking with delight of the 
child which was to bind her still 
more closely to her Marce! she, Fer- 
nande Chantel, had entered that 
chateau of Mouvans, just outside of 
Aix, as a governess. All the descrip- 
tions in modern novels, imprudently 
read in the bookshop of her mother, 
had passed through the pretty head 
of the poor girl, at the sight of its sun- 
gilded facade seen down the avenue 
of plane trees. Up to then her youth’s 
only frame had been the dreary shop 
where she helped out while she was 
studying for her examinations. Clever 
and naturally ambitious, she had gone 
pretty far in her studies during her 
father’s lifetime. She had_ even 
dreamed of studying in the university. 
Then her father died. She did not 
want to leave her mother, so, when 
she got her diploma, she began to give 
lessons in the city. It was an uncer- 
tain profession, but it gave her the 
opportunity to carry on another at 
the same time. Her free hours be- 
longed to the shop. There against 
that humble background of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, she had 
aroused a feeling—of a very humble 
order also—in a young lyceum pro- 
fessor by the name of Antoine Gordes. 
This big, auburn-haired youth, gauche 
and timid, bore no resemblance to those 
personages whom Fernande had pic- 
tured during her readings of high life 
and sophisticated passions. Still, 
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Antoine’s faithfulness, his sincerity, 
his gentle ways, his superior mind, 
had touched the young girl. He had 
dared tell her that he loved her, and 
they had become engaged. But, at her 
wish, they kept it a secret, even from 
her mother, partly to give this simple 
history a little charm of complication, 
partly through a vague hope, which 
she hardly formulated to herself, that 
her destiny might still be changed by 
chance. 

The unexpected meeting with Ber- 
trand de Mouvans seemed to offer this 
chance. The Mouvans, who were de- 
scended from one of the best families 
of Aix, usually lived in Paris. The 
loss of a considerable amount of money 
during the war had made them decide 
to retire for a time to Provence. They 
had important holdings there which 
needed to be better watched and bet- 
ter exploited. The family consisted of 
a father, mother, a son of twenty-six 
years, Bertrand, and a little girl of 
twelve, Yolande. The governess they 
had brought for her from Paris had 
fallen ill, and they tried to get a 
temporary substitute. A cousin of 
the Mouvans, who was a regular pa- 
tron of the bookshop of “the Chantal 
ladies,” as he ceremoniously called 
them, had recommended Fernande. 
She had been to see them, and was 
engaged. She had not wanted to live 
at the chateau on account of her 
mother, so it was arranged that she 
should come at nine o’clock, lunch, 
take the child for a walk in the after- 
noon, then go home before dinner. 
Bertrand de Mouvans had been pres- 
ent during her first visit. From the 
beginning, the young man’s face, 
something inexpressible, an engaging 
impertinence that emanated from his 
every gesture, his monocle, the way he 
tied his cravat—all these little noth- 
ings had impressed Fernande. They 
were nothing, yet for this provincial 


girl they stood for that marvelous 
and distant Paris. 

Bertrand too, had noticed the fine, 
beautiful profile like a Greek coin, the 
wide-open, soulful eyes, the slender 
figure, the delicate hands, the small 
feet, the southern grace which the sim- 
plicity, almost poverty, of her clothes 
made all the more piquant to the al- 
ready blasé young man-about-town. 
His misconduct had not been an un- 
important factor in the departure 
of his family to Aix. Before the war, 
in which he had played his part well, 
he had run up big debts. His father 
had paid them and forgiven him on 
account of the two brilliant citations, 
which had not prevented the spend- 
thrift from taking up his dissipated 
existence as soon as he was at liberty. 
His parents planned to marry him to 
a rich heiress, and he himself agreed 
to this project, with the intention of 
joyously consuming his wife’s dot in 
Paris. How should the poor teacher 
have divined this egoism and cynicism 
behind the attentive—and soon wheed- 
ling—manners of the frivolous youth 
who had thought to banish his ennui 
by making her his mistress? 

Fernande was flattered in her vanity 
by the interest, more and more marked, 
of the young nobleman, and stirred by 
the clever wooing of this libertine, she 
had hugged to herself the illusion of a 
great passion in order to hide from 
herself that which was not romantic in 
her romance—her bourgeoise vanity. 
But from the bourgeoisie came not 
only her vanity but a deep-seated vir- 
tue. She did not dream of any other 
ending to this intrigue than marriage. 
To become Madame la Comtesse de 
Mouvans, that would be the realization 
of all her hidden desires, of her solitary 
longings among the beguiling books 
in the narrow bookshop of the Rue 


. Ville-Verte. It meant the expanding 


in an atmosphere of pride and luxury 
of the suppressed energies of a nature 
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in which the warmth of imagination 
(so many from the South are so!) is 
combined with an innate good sense. 
She had not wished to recognize the 
prosaic reverse of her idyll, alas! the 
banal one of the governess and the son 
of the house. Conversations, at first 
short, then longer, in the schoolroom, 
meetings in the park where she walked 
with her pupil, on the road when she 
went back to Aix—these were its in- 
nocent episodes. The youth of the 
two, their beauty, the beauty of every- 
thing around them, the rose hedges, 
the olive trees, the noble rocky outline 
of the mountains which tower above 
the old gray city—what ingredients of 
poetry! But one of them was missing, 
and that was love. . . And then a bold 
attempt of Bertrand to bring about the 
denouement in a skillfully manoeuvered 
téte-a-téte had shocked Fernande. 

“IT am engaged,” she said, shoving 
him back with a violence which might 
not have saved her if someone had not 
come in, and she had repeated this 
statement still more strongly when he 
had pretended to be repentant. “I 
am engaged and must not listen to 
you. I am not free.” 

Was she acting in good faith in thus 
taking refuge behind an engagement 
already more than half broken in her 
mind? Yes and no, as often happens 
in those trying moments when we no 
longer know what we feel or what we 
want. Was it ruse, a test, a coquetry? 
At any rate, this obstacle which the 
young man suddenly found opposed to 
his caprice exasperated him. He did 
not measure the culpable weight of 
the words which came to his lips, 
and the following dialogue, preg- 
nant with drama, took place before 
they separated. 

“I love you and you love me. I can 
see it. I feel it. Free yourself.” 

“And then?” she had asked. 

“Then I shall ask you to be my 
wife,” 
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And in Fernande’s memory the tu- 
multuous pictures hurried along one 
after the other. .. There was the 
painful conversation with Antoine 
Gordes, and the breaking of their en- 
gagement, the professor listening— 
and with what an expression !—but 
without a word of reproach, and Fer- 
nande recalled the sentence which 
Jeanne had spoken so resignedly a few 
moments before: “If he leaves me I 
wouldn’t pitch into him for it as so 
many do.” Nor had Antoine Gordes 
revenged himself for her cruel deser- 
tion. She imagined she heard him say: 

“T knew well enough that you loved 
another. Go, be happy!” 

A week later he asked for a vacation 
from the lyceum on the plea of ill 
health. He left Aix, and Fernande 
could hear herself as she said to the 
other man: 

“TI have secured my freedom. My 
engagement is broken.” 

Instead of the flash of joy which 
she hoped, she had seen distinctly in 
those black pupils—which could often 
be so soft—a reserve, a coldness which 
his reply did not contradict: 

“IT must speak to my father and 
mother. You understand. Things 
won’t go by themselves.” 

Days had gone by. How many? 
Fernande could not have counted. 
First a period, when they were alone 
together, of a vague constraint. Then 
had followed Bertrand’s departure for 
one of their farms on the pretext of a 
business to be attended to—and he had 
not written to her during this ab- 
sence—then his return and his words 
at their first meeting: 

“I spoke to my parents. 
fuse their consent.” 

Then followed protestations of his 
unhappiness, the falseness of which the 
young girl had been horrified to realize. 
Bertrand did not love her. When one 


They re- 


loves he does not speak in such a voice 
or look so. 


. . Had he even spoken to 
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his parents? No. M. and Mme. de 
Mouvans’ natural, cordial attitude to- 
ward her was the proof. He had lied 
to her! Shortly after, it was they who 
told her of the engagement of her 
deceitful lover. ‘The rest had fol- 


lowed. 
IV 
HE rest! ... “But what have I 
done? What am I? How much 


better that poor woman is than I!” 

. When her semi-hallucination had 
passed, Fernande Chantal was aston- 
ished to find herself saying aloud these 
words of shame and despair. The dis- 
grace of her wild deed! What a con- 
trast to the devotion of this common 


fo, 


woman who had taken the blame on 
herself to save “her man” from prison! 
What a contrast, too, between the 
poverty of the haven in which Jeanne 
Besson had been able to keep happi- 
ness alive and the dreams of opulence 


— 


“That's what you need, mademoiselle to console 
you, a little one like mine.” 


and grandeur which the bookseller’s 
daughter had cherished! Fernande be- 
came suddenly aware of the absurdity, 
the meanness, the poverty of them all, 

Once again she saw the picture 
which for weeks she had turned away 
from, of the modest, timid Antoine 
Gordes, the unhappy man who had 
really loved her. And remorse grew 
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within her, no longer for her mad act 
but for having so cruelly sacrificed the 
heart which had been completely hers. 
The eyes of her humble lover looked at 
her as at the moment of their separa- 
tion, with a submissive and passionate 

















tenderness, faithful and _ innocent, 
closely resembling that of the pathetic 
vagrant woman. Again, too, she saw 
her mother’s eyes when she asked: 
“Why doesn’t M. Gordes come here 
any more?” 

Poor mother! Had she had any 
thought of this heart either when she 
resolved on that murder? ‘To revenge 
what? A deception. There was noth- 
ing more than that in her anger 
against Bertrand de Mouvans. She 
saw this now with horrible clarity. 
But her mother would pardon her. 
Fernande knew so well that at their 
first meeting the old woman would have 
nothing but tenderness and pity for 
her daughter. But Antoine Gordes, 
he could not forgive her. . . He would 
believe what the wardress believed, what 
Jeanne had believed, what everyone in 
the little city would believe, the vague 
and distant rumor of which penetrated 
the prison windows. Suddenly, the 
thought that he would not know the 
truth was intolerable to Fernande. He 
must know it, she must cry it out to 
him.—But when? . . . At once.—But 
how? . . . On the hospital table lay 
some temperature sheets intended to be 
filled out by the doctor and then hung 
over the patients’ beds. As she turned 
her head from right to left in her 
anguish, wringing her hands in dis- 
tress, the young girl caught sight of 
the sheets and the pen by the side of 
the inkstand. She got up at one 
bound, dressed herself hastily, went to 
the table, and began to write feverishly 
on this hospital paper. After a few 
lines, she stopped and sat there, her 
head in her hands, whispering to her- 
self, “What’s the good? What’s the 
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good?” ‘Then the sound of two voices 
brought her back harshly to the con- 


sciousness of the present. It was 
Jeanne, who had come back from her 
trial, with her child still in her arms, 
and Mme. Allégre. 

“It’s all over,” the vagrant said. 
“T got six months. Two of ’em already 
gone. Four more to get through. I 
knew I’d be out by the vintage. Must 
go pack up my belongings. It won’t 
take long. I’m not rich.” 

“T’ll help you,” said Mme. Allégre. 

“T won’t refuse,” said Jeanne. “But 
perhaps you would be so kind as to 
take the baby, mademoiselle?” she con- 
tinued, handing the little girl to Fer- 
nande, who took her without answer- 
ing. The feeling of this confiding 
creature in her arms was the last straw 
which broke her heart. When every- 
thing was ready Jeanne came back to 
her prison companion and child, and 
taking the latter, said: 

“That’s what you need, mademoi- 
selle, to console you, a little one like 
mine. . . Come now, good-by and good 
luck. . . Perhaps we shall meet again 
some day... Not here, I hope. 
They’ll let you off, that’s a sure thing. 
When you are free you’re certain to 
find some one to love you, as nice as 
you are. Then, take my advice, love 
him and both of you buy a van. You’ll 
see how happy you are in one.” 

As she was departing after this 
phrase, Fernande tore up the letter she 
had begun into a hundred pieces, and 
said to herself: 

“But I did have a van, and better 
than a van, a hearthside! And I have 
lost it all by my own fault. . .” 

And she began to sob. 





How Russia Looked to Me 


By Charles R. Crane 


The First of Two Articles 


America’s Former Minister to China Gives the First Public Account of What 
He Saw and Heard in the Soviet Republic on His Way Back to the 
United States from the Legation in Peking 


Russia 
through the back door. 
Everybody who knows Rus- 
sia at all knows that the western door 
of Russia is well guarded. The trav- 
eler, no matter how free he may feel 
himself, is under control all the time 
in Moscow and Petrograd. Under 
such conditions it is difficult to learn 
anything about the actual processes 
of the government. I felt that I 
might enter Russia through Siberia, 
which was not so well organized when 
I planned my journey in the spring of 
1921, and see and hear something of 
the actual conditions from the real 
Russian people. The west of Moscow 
is non-Russian, mixed with ahens of 
all sorts, but Siberia, Perm, Vyatka, 
and the provincial capitals to the 
northeast of Moscow, Ekatrinburg, 
Nizhni-Novgorod, and the valley of 
the north Volga and the Kama are 
pure Russian territory. I wanted to 
see the fruits of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment in a society entirely Russian. 

I have been going to Russia for 
more than thirty years, and the last 
visit was my twenty-third. I had not 
seen the Russian people since the 
spring and summer of 1917, and I 
wanted to see what had happened to 
them in the meanwhile. Many ob- 
stacles, however, presented themselves. 
In the first place, the nomination 
and confirmation of my _ succes- 
sor as Minister to China was slow, 
and I had difficulties in getting my 
release. In the second place, informa- 
tion was hard to get. A representa- 
tive of the Far Eastern Republic in 
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Peking, who was eager for friendly 
relations with America, had_ been 
coming out to see me often. He had 
come direct from Moscow, by the way, 
not from the Republic, and had 
friends in the Soviet government. I 
told him that I wanted to cross Rus- 
sia, and he thought he could arrange 
the journey for me. I at once began 
to talk a great deal about the pro- 
jected trip, in order to arouse wide- 
spread sentiments in favor of it. The 
newspaper men and the American en- 
gineers at Harbin became interested. 
I began in early June buying trading 
supplies—medicines, tooth brushes, 
sugar, tea and similar articles—so 
that I would not have to rely upon 
money to secure food. The articles 
I was buying were greatly needed in 
the sections I was planning to go 
through. I knew that six months be- 
for I started I could not have bought 
anything with money, and I wanted to 
be sure of being able to get food. 

The American engineers then at 
Harbin told me that I could not live 
under the conditions of transporta- 
tion in Russia. They fitted up an old 
second-class compartment car for me. 
They did not change its battered and 
worn exterior, as they did not want 
to make it too attractive. I did not 
want a commissar to take a fancy to 
it. They cleaned it out, cut out the 
middle partition, making two com- 
partments into a combination dining 
room and sitting room. They put a 
stove on the front platform and an 
ice box on the rear platform. 

A member of our party found 4 
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Chinese cook who was of more assist- 
ance to me than anybody else in the 
party. His name was Li. He had 
been up and down Siberia, and he 
knew a pidgin Russian which enabled 
him to get along. When we would 
get into a town, we would not know 
whether or not there was a single 
Chinese in town; but almost before 
the train stopped, Li would hop off 
and disappear, and in a few minutes 
he would have found whatever Chinese 
there were. And as all these Chinese 
were natural traders, they knew the 
resources of the town. The result 
was that in an hour or two Li would 
come back with his arms full of 
plunder. 

We had left Peking June 16. When 
we got to Chita, the capital of the 
Far Eastern Republic, about three 
days west of Harbin, I found my 
friend, the former commissioner of 
the Republic in Peking, ahead of me 
there. He had been made Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. He rushed to my 
car and said, “Mr. Crane, you ap- 
parently did not get my telegram. I 
sent you a message four days ago 
that the Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Tchitcherin, has refused you 
permission to cross Russia. I am 
very sorry.” 

There was my car, which had re- 
quired no little preparation. There 
was also the little freight car behind 
full of supplies. There were six news- 
paper men who had hiked along ahead 
to see me start. There were two 
American commissioners whom the 
government had sent to study the Far 
Eastern Republic. The newspaper 
men began to talk. They said, “What 
kind of state is this? I thought you 
had a modern state. Are you afraid 
to let Mr. Crane see it?” 

I said, “I will have to distribute 
my supplies and go home.” 

The little man grew agitated and 
concerned. He began to fear that 





A Mongol type, one of Russia’s Far Eastern 
citizens 


his Republic was not going to 
function as an aid to establishing 
friendly relations with Russia. 

Finally the little Minister of For- 
eign Affairs said, “Mr. Crane, I do 
not think they understand in Moscow. 
I know them. Wait. Do not dis- 
tribute your things. I will send them 
a word that I think will open the way 
for you.” 

I waited. In three days the an- 
swer came. It was a sharp and de- 
cisive refusal for me to go further. 

Again the newspaper men began to 
growl. 

The two commissioners began to 
talk about it. The little fellow be- 
came more and more ‘deeply con- 
cerned. 

I continued to distribute my sup- 
plies quite publicly. 

But Tobelson, formerly a labor 
lawyer of Chicago, now President of 
the Far Eastern Republic, under the 
name of Krasnostchokoff, did not 
want to see the work of the year 
utterly lost. He knew me quite well. 
He came to me, saying: “I have a 
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A street in Chita, the capital of the Far Eastern Republic, where Mr. Crane was held up for 
a time before receiving permission to enter Russia 


direct wire to Lenine. I will see if it 
can be arranged.” 

I continued to distribute my sup- 
plies. I gave the medicine to the 
hospitals, the tooth brushes’ to the 
orphan asylum, and the sugar and 
salt and flour and tea to the priests 
to give to the refugees. I waited 
twelve hours, and then deliberately 
left Chita. 


Before I had got twelve hours to 
the East, I received a telegram which 
said, “Lenin has granted permission. 
Come back.” This showed the power 
of the President of the Far Eastern 
Republic. I went back as quickly as 
possible, so that they would not have 
time to build up any organization to 
follow me. I got back part of my 
supplies, but I had found that I could 
use paper rubles anyway. I bought 


a hundred million rubles from the 
other chief official of the Republic 
for three thousand gold dollars and 
started off, putting all the supplies 
into the passenger car, and leaving 
the freight car behind. 


Of course, I had kept all the food 
I had brought for personal use. I 
nad given away only that intended 
for trading. I found that the rubles 
were valuable, because the peasant 
would sell his milk and butter and 
eggs for rubles, and would go imme- 
diately into the market-place to buy 
whatever he wanted. He would not 
dream of taking the rubles back with 
him into the country. He would not 
keep them long. He had found that 
he needed some measure of value and 
medium of exchange, as a barter sys- 
tem was awkward, and he felt that 
the rubles would not depreciate much 
before he could exchange them for 
goods. 

I seemed rather to overdraw my 
account of good luck. The one piece 
of good luck I did not expect was the 
railway organization. It was not 
Bolsheviki. It was independent of the 
government, and the Bolsheviks al- 
lowed it to run under the old bureau- 
cracy because of its importance. The 
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American engineers, 
who had been with the 
road, and the Red 
Cross had made the 
railways pro-Ameri- 
can. They were 
friendly with the 
working men, as 
Americans are ex- 
pected to be; they 
were cordial and 
careful of the men, 
and gave the workers 
clothes and materials. 
I feared that we 
might be stopped at 
Irkutsk, as that was 
the reddest place in 
Russia outside of But 
when I was having trouble in making 
arrangements to leave there, a certain 
railway worker said to me: “Oh, don’t 
worry about the Commissar. When 
you get ready to go, just let us know, 
and we will hook your car on to some- 
thing or other.” 

The railway officials not only did 
this, but they were always polite and 
useful to me. They helped me to get 
ice and gave me information. They 
had lived through four years of the 
civil war, and they talked freely. In 
order to keep the railway people in 
food, the land along the roads was 
planted with grain. Even beyond 
this sowed were still further 
miles back in one found the 
people all pro-American. All during 
the journey, I saw and talked with 
many hundreds of people of all kinds, 
along the railways, on the hospital 
train full of soldiers to which we were 
attached, and in the open markets, 
where trading had been permitted 
since the spring of 1921. Evidently I 
cannot be too specific about their 
identity. The open markets were ex- 
clusively the social centers, where the 
people came as much to talk as to 


Moscow. 


area 
which 
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A heavily armored locomotive on the Trans-Siberian railway 


trade. I did not talk to a single one 
who was not willing to open up the 
first living chance, and found only 
one who seemed to feel it perilous to 
talk, and he asked secrecy of me. 

I did not talk with the commissars. 
I was not interested in their theories. 
I knew their theories well enough. I 
wanted to see how their theories were 
working out on the pure Russian, un- 
diluted by foreign strains. On this 
account I wanted also to keep myself 
utterly free from any obligations to 
the government. I wanted to be un- 
restricted in making my observations 
and later my comments. I owned my 
own car, I provided my own food, and 
I paid the first railway fare that had 
been paid in four years—paid in 
Moscow in good American gold, as 
the railways would not take Bolshevik 
money. My only relations with the 
government were in Moscow, where I 
had to get a permit to cross the 
western frontier. When I got to 
Moscow, I felt that as a former 
American minister, it would not be 
good form not to call on the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. I asked to see 
Tchitcherin, therefore, but as he had 
refused permission for me to cross 
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Siberia, he refused to see me. This 
was exactly what I wanted, as his 
refusal to receive me kept me from 
the necessity of seeing Lenin or 
Trotsky or any other Bolshevik 
official. 

When I made my request for a 
permit to cross the frontier at Mos- 
cow, the man who had charge of 
granting permits said to me in East- 
Side-New-York English, “Say, Mr. 
Crane, where have you been in the 
last three weeks? We have lost all 
track of you.” He had been Martens’ 
secretary when he was trying to rep- 
resent the Bolshevik government in 
New York. It was perfectly true 
that they had been totally unable to 
follow me, though they would have 
been glad enough to do so. But their 
characteristic incompetence enabled 
me to make my journey without their 
knowing where I was. At the same 
time, I was seeing many people and 
getting significant information. I 
lived in my car at the railway station 
in Moscow and would return there 


every day after my visits. Every day 
after my cab-driver left me at my 
railway car, two men would rush up 
to him to cross-question him about 
what I had been saying and doing, 
His reply was, “Well, he was talking 
English, and I did not understand.” 

I continued to press for my pass- 
ports. They said, “Well, Mr. Crane, 
you haven’t any passports and you 
haven’t any papers, and we don’t see 
what we are going to do about it.” 
I left my two husky secretaries to 
stand all this horseplay, and kept on 
talking daily with a great variety of 
people. Finally, I said to Weinstein, 
the secretary of the Anglo-American 
Bureau: “You can fix up my papers 
for the frontier or you can intern me. 
Do whatever you want, but make up 
your mind quickly.” That disturbed 
him a little. Martens, the Secretary 
of Industry, was sending once or 
twice a day all this time to learn why 
I had not come to see him. At last 


I thought it was time for me to see 
him, and I went around. 


He had 





A market in Siberia. Mr. Crane found that people came as much to talk as to trade 
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The Russian Cathedral at Irkutsk 


schemes for establishing relationships 
with the United States, and he wanted 
to tell me about his plan. I sat on 
the other side of the table and 
listened to his ideas about dealing 
with the United States for about an 
hour. I let him tell his own story. 
Then I said: 

“Well, Mr. Martens, this is a very 
interesting scheme you are evolving 
here, but how do you expect to get 
away with it when you treat travelers 
as I am being treated?” 

“What do you mean?” he inquired. 

Then I told him of my dealings 
with Weinstein, his former secretary. 
Martens got him on the telephone, 
talked rather harshly to the man who 
thought he was amusing himself with 
my party, and the next day my 
papers were prepared to pass the 
Western Frontier. 

Of course, all the way through 
Siberia and Russia I saw many of 
the priests. There is nothing in 


all Russia that the Bolsheviki hate 
as they hate the Russian Orthodox 


church. From the beginning, they 
have exerted all possible efforts to 
wreck it and to ruin it. They took 
from it all they could possibly take. 
They allowed no religious training. 
They stopped all church publications. 
They attacked the church in every 
kind of way, maligning it in their 
newspapers, when the church was per- 
mitted no publications in which to 
respond. There are no ecclesiastical 
academies. They closed that wonder- 
ful school, where for many years 
Russian church singing was taught. 
I think the most beautiful music in 
the world was taught there. But all 
that was stopped. 

They did all they could to break 
down the morale of the priests and 
to undermine their influence. They 
killed many priests and thirty bishops 
and two Metropolitans. At least 
once a month some of the specially 
appointed officers of the government 
came into the house of every priest 
and every bishop, between three and 
six o’clock in the morning. They 
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Mr. Crane, America’s former minister to China, and 


one of the “Old Believer” priests 


took anything they wanted, as all 
church property was nationalized. 
Any sort of person, however igno- 
rant or unscrupulous, could get ap- 
pointments to the “Cheka,” the 
Terrorist Commission, under which 
the church was placed instead of 
under the Central Soviet Committee. 
The church had to get permission for 
everything it did—permission for a 
church procession or for funeral 
services—through appeal to this 
Terrorist Commission, whose record 
will show it to be the most brutal thing 
that has ever existed in civilization. 
The government could not stop 
church services, but it could and did 
prevent communication between 
churches. It did not allow money to 
be sent between churches. Permission 





was given to send money 
through the People’s Bank, but 
when it was put there it, of 
course, never got any further, 
The committee did not allow 
the Patriarch to go out of his 
garden. I was permitted to 
visit him, but everything that 
I said had to be reported. 

In every important church 
in Russia, however, a little 
group was organized to keep 
the church together. They 
supplied the priests and 
bishops with food and other 
necessities; they organized 
brotherhoods to take care of 
the outside of the church and 
sisterhoods to take care of the 
inside. It was significant that 
even the intellectuals were go- 
ing back to the church. 

The Terrorist Commission 
was officially called the “Ex- 
traordinary Commission for 
Fighting Speculation and 
Counter-Revolution,” the 
“Cheka.” It made of the 
whole state a prison and an 
insane asylum. The last week 
I was in Petrograd, in one day, 
sixty-one people were taken out with- 
out warning and killed. Among 
them was the foremost professor of 
jurisprudence, N. Lazarevsky; the 
foremost sculptor, Prince Ukatom- 
sky, and a well-known poet, Gumilev. 
Fifteen of them were women. One of 
the women was the finest kind of a 
person, who did nothing but chari- 
table work. The Terrorists always 
came to get people between three and 
six o’clock in the morning. If you 
asked why they were taken out, they 
say: “Well, that is none of your 
business.” When you asked whether 
they are alive, they said: “That is 
our affair.” Sometimes they pub- 
lished the list of names of the ex- 
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Something new in regimental banners. The emblem of a unit of the Bolshevist army 


ecuted. The motive was to keep the 
people terrorized. 

My first experience with the terror 
was in connection with a fine Russian 
engineer, who had escaped from Rus- 
sia. When he learned that I was 
going into Russia, he came to me 
with the request that I take some 
provisions to his wife and children, 
at a certain town. He had not been 
able to hear from them for more than 
a year. When I reached that town 
my first move was to hop off the train 
before anybody could know that I 
was there, and start in search of the 
family. The town is seven miles from 
one station, and it is difficult to find 
anyone. When I located the family, 
I found that the mother had been shot 
the week before, leaving five children, 
the oldest a daughter of twelve, the 
youngest a baby of two. The little 
girl, a charming creature, who seemed 





to find me the only friendly person 
she had seen, was doing her best to 
manage the family. I should have 
liked to adopt the whole lot, but of 
course I could not take them along. 

I found two old Russian women in 
the same house, who, though they 
were having a hard time themselves, 
were willing to watch over the chil- 
dren. I gave them the materials their 
father had sent, bought them a supply 
of wood and left them ten million 
rubles with instructions that the ex- 
istence of the money was to be kept 
secret. An engineer at Moscow, who 
had some relations with the govern- 
ment, was trying to get them out 
through the western frontier, as they 
could not go out through Siberia to 
their father, who was only a few days 
away from them. 

Another picture of the terror was 
the grimmest if not the most pa- 
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thetic. It was at Ekaterinburg, a 
pretty little town in the Urals. For 
three years a Baltic sailor and a 
Lettish woman had the town abso- 
lutely at their mercy. They repre- 
sented the Terrorist Committee, and 
they were under no restraining con- 
trol. There was no formality about 
their actions. The Baltic sailor 
picked out anybody he did not like, 
and the Lettish woman does the kill- 
ing. They executed hundreds in their 
bloody game. I do not know how 
these two were protected from the 
people there, but it seems that no one 
dared to attack anyone who was 
connected with the Terrorist Com- 
mittee. 

When Alexander II of the Romanov 
line was killed’ in 1881, five people 
were killed to expiate the crime. 
When Uritsky, the Jewish commissar 
of the Terrorist Committee of Petro- 
grad was killed three years ago, five 
thousand people were killed in that 


city in revenge, and about fifteen 
thousand were killed in other parts of 
Russia as an example. That was the 
difference between killing an Emperor 
and killing a Commissar. 

I cannot think of the United States 
having any kind of dealings with the 
Soviet government without a_per- 
fectly clear and thorough abolition 
of this Terrorist Commission. There 
has been nothing like it in the history 
of the world. : 

Four years ago when I went into 
Russia, on the boat were a lot of 
East-Siders from New York with 
Trotsky at the head. We crossed the 
ocean together and went into Russia 
together. Every one of the group 
had under his arm a copy of a book 
on the French Revolution. I remem- 
ber their saying: “When we get 
through with the Russian Revolution, 
no one will ever talk about the French 
Revolution again.” They lived up to 
that doctrine. 


Next month Mr. Crane will tell about his talks with Russians and what he learned of daily 
life under the Communist rule 
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Singing soldiers of the Red army on the parade grounds at Moscow 

















The German Housewife Plays 
the Market 


By Kate Miethe 


A German Woman Tells How Middle Class Germany’s Savings Now Go Into 
the Pantry Instead of the Bank, Since the Mark’s Fantastic Flights 
Have Rendered Money Practically Valueless 


HE German home of our day 

has become a small goods ex- 

change and broker’s office. The 
rate of the dollar has an imperative 
influence upon it and, at the same 
time, it has become a storehouse of 
goods of every description, of food- 
stuffs and clothes far exceeding the 
needs of the moment. The quantity 
varies according to the revenues of 
the family. One would think that the 
average German had decided to. con- 
fine himself for a year or two to the 
precincts of his home and had stored 
up whatever he might need during that 
voluntary retirement. Even the Ger- 
man home of meager means will sport 
drawers and cupboards crammed with 
tinned meat and milk, linen, a piece of 
leather for boot soles or a score of 
matchboxes. 

The favorite topic of conversation 
among German women of today is 
their “reserve stock” and they devote 
the greater part of their time to 
checking and inspecting it, to figuring 
out how much money they have saved 
by it, how long it will last and what 
kind of goods should be added to it. 
This “goods department” of the Ger- 
man family home is a permanent 
source both of anxiety and reassurance 
to the housewife and is a symbol of the 
position of the German “Hausfrau” of 
our days as well as of Germany’s 
economic situation in general. 

Money has ceased to be the security 
of the German middle class against the 
difficulties of life; now their only 
anchor in a rough sea of uncertainty 





and anxiety is goods. Furniture, 
household equipment and merchandise 
of every description is considered by 
them the only asset of permanent 
value. Money in Germany is now 
merely a facility for commercial inter- 
course, and nothing else; it has ceased 
to be a measure of value. 

As the value of German money is 
incessantly decreasing, it is converted 
into merchandise as quickly as pos- 
sible, because the value of the latter 
remains unchanged or increases. The 
ancient German, and especially Prus- 
sian inclination to save money which 
Germany’s women had inherited from 
their mothers through numberless gen- 
erations, is now forced to adopt an 
entirely different course. The German 
“Hausfrau” is not now putting her 
money away in order to make use of it 
later on. If she is in a position to 
save part of her revenue she buys 
goods and stores them away until such 
time as she may need them. 

This does not, of course, apply to 
the circles which succeeded in conserv- 
ing their wealth throughout the years 
of war and revolution, or those which 
made their fortune by those events; it 
is a characteristic of the middle class, 
or so-called “third class,” of the 
German people of today. 

The term: “third category” or 
“third class,” so often used by Ger- 
man sociologists, applies today to by 
far the greater part of the German 
population. In pre-war times, the 
“first class” was the aristocracy; the 
second comprised high government em- 
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This Berlin advertisement of china and glassware 
reveals such astonishing prices as 975 marks for a 
plain white dinner plate. In pre-war values this 
is over $243. Saucers are listed at 3800 marks a 
dozen; wash-basins from 3880-8500 marks; lemon- 
ade glasses at 1200 marks, and a lemon squeezer 
at 325. Not even the national beverage has 
escaped: beer glasses now cost 200 marks, or at 
normal value, $40. Buying in large quantities is 
forbidden. A young man must think twice 
before he decides to assume the responsibility of 
furnishing a home. 














ployees and officials, army and navy 
officers and landowners. The third other. 


was the small bourgeoise and the 
fourth the peasants and laborers. To- 
day, the third class embraces huge 
parts of the population which for- 


merly belonged to higher and 
lower categories. Laborers 
and petty emloyees have risen 
to its level. Their wages 
have reached and, in many 
cases, now exceed those of the 
higher government clerks, 
On the other hand, high off- 
cials, officers and ex-officers 
have, by the decline of their 
living standard, descended 
into the middle class. The 
workmen who have risen into 
the third category of the 
German social system 
thought, of course, that their 
conditions of life had con- 
siderably improved. 

But their wives have come 
to see that their social rise is 
merely a formal one and that 
the purchasing power of their 
income which, in comparison 
to their former revenues, is 
very large, does not by any 
means assure them a better 
livelihood than they had while 
they belonged to the “fourth 
class.” 

The German housewife is 
facing an entirely unprece- 
dented state of affairs, a situ- 
ation completely at odds with 
her experience. Her country 
is rapidly selling out. The 
merchandise passes quickly 
through the retail trade into 
private hands and disap- 
pears into millions of cup- 
boards, desks and drawers. 
The craze of wholesale buy- 


ing spreads from one housewife to an- 
The shortage of apartments 
and the high cost of living deprived 
the average German woman of her 
servants and the imperative need of 
cutting down the expenses of the 
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household to a minimum has 
put the German city home 
upon a basis entirely out-of- 
date and unknown to pre-war 
times, viz., to small farming 
and home industries in the 
heart of the country’s big- 
gest cities. 

Most of the middle-class 
households in the cities of 
Germany are now baking 
their bread themselves. The 
long-extinct habit of spinning 
and weaving at home has 
been revived. Even in the 
greatest cities of the Father- 
land innumerable people go 
in for small farming and 
poultry raising. Poor people 
keep goats in their cellars or 
in the back yard of their 
apartment house. Hens are 
kept on the balconies and are 
often the cause of a panic in 
the family when the noise of 
the street traffic frightens 
them into a stampede. Almost 
every vacant building lot, 
the narrow margin of sandy 
soil in front of the houses, 
and the whole environs of 
Berlin now serve as vegetable 
gardens. Millions of such 
dwarf gardens are now in ex- 
istence and townswomen de- 
vote their hours of leisure to 
growing their cauliflowers 
and potatoes. 


The pride of the German woman in 
days gone by was her household. 
management was subject to firm prin- 
ciples which seemed unchangeable. 
The sum women needed for their house- 
hold was, by tradition, a stable item in this stock. 
the budget of every social class. 
equipment of the household was more 
or less fixed and prescribed in the same 
way. Before the war, the German 
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One marvels that the German woman has not yet 

reverted to Edenic styles, with nightgowns at 

25,000 marks, normally $6,200; flannel wrappers 

at 150,000 marks, normally $37,500; and corsets 

from 12,500 marks up. And these prices to 

women who formerly dressed wisely if not too 
well on 500 marks a year! 





The 


bride of the third social category was evening frock and one tea gown. 
expected to have a trousseau of: 3—4 





dozen towels, 6 tableclothes and 36 
Its napkins, 12 blankets, pillow cases, and 
the like, 3 dozen of each kind of under- 
wear; the income of her husband as- 
sured the maintenance and renewal of 
The wife of a higher gov- 
ernment clerk needed but forty marks 
per month to keep her clothes up-to- 
date in such a way that she would pos- 
sess at least two street dresses, one 


tailor-made street dress of good quality 
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cost 100 marks at the utmost; ready- 
made shoes were sold at 12 marks a 
pair and she who spent 16 on them 
was liable to be called extravagant. 
The silk for evening frocks cost about 
5 marks per yard and tailors worked 
at the customer’s home for 3 marks a 
day. 


Marriage Formerly Only 
V ocation 


O the women of the strongly con- 

servative element of pre-war Ger- 
many the duties of the housewife and 
mother were the principal vocation. 
True, the last female generation of the 
Fatherland had already taken part in 
the movement for the great participa- 
tion of women in public life. It had 
almost become good form for daughters 
of wealthy citizens to work in one pro- 
fession or another—but only so long 
as they were single. Marriage put an 
end to their professional activities— 
marriage and household keeping were 
their definite goal. On the other hand, 
there existed a movement tending to 
relieve the German wife and mother of 
part of her household duties and en- 
able her to have some profession. 

One of the innovations spread by 
this movement was the construction of 
big apartment houses with one central 
kitchen which supplied all tenants of 
the house with meals. This “sociali- 
zation” of the household, however, en- 
countered the resistance of the bulk 
of German women. Germany, that 
country of ever-growing organization, 
remained far behind the other coun- 
tries in the economic organization of 
private life. 

Then came war and the scarcity 
of food. The compulsory centraliza- 
tion and distribution, by the state, 
of food, clothing and other commodi- 
ties led to a central organization of 
the households which were carried 
even to the extreme. Besides, both 


married women and girls drifted into 
almost every branch of industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and admin- 
istrative life, where they were badly 
wanted to replace the men. Female 
labor became particularly popular in 
industrial works; in fact, there were 
branches of industry which passed al- 
most entirely into feminine hands. Even 
in machine factories and steel works 
recourse was had to the services of 
women. By the beginning of the third 
year of the war, the women employed 
in factories and plants of this kind 
exceeded the men in number by 50 per 
cent. The women and girls of the 
middle class took up nursing and ad- 
ministrative work. Over 20,000 volun- 
tary nurses were trained by the Ger- 
man Red Cross in 1914. Clerical and 
administrative work at government 
and municipal departments and mili- 
tary institutions was, in the latter 
part of the war, almost exclusively 
done by women. 


War Revolutionizes House- 
keeping 


HE CENTRALIZATION of 

Germany’s supply of food and 
other commodities broke the very back- 
bone of the pre-war system of the Ger- 
man private household. The German 
women, however, did not consider the 
situation incurable. They believed it 
was merely of transitory character 
and that the conclusion of the war 
would bring about a revival of pre- 
war habits. 

The outcome of the war was an eye 
opener to the German woman. What 
had appeared a transitory situation 
proved to be a new and ever-develop- 
ing system. That bugaboo of our 


days, “the rate of exchange,” some- 
thing the German woman, and, for that 
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matter, all mankind, had never heard 
of before, appeared on the scene and 
cruelly shattered the plans and hopes 
of the “Hausfrau.” The men returning 
from the fronts replaced female labor 
and the bulk of the women went back 


to their domestic 
activities. They 
did so very read- 
ily because it 
was a return toa 
field which they 
had never ceased 
to consider their 
supreme vocation 
both by tradition 
and disposition. 
But what a 
change had taken 
place in that 
sanctuary of the 
German woman! 
She is now facing 
an entirely novel 
situation. The 
conception of the 
fixed value and 
purchasing power 
of money, once 
the basic prin- 
ciple of her do- 
mestic activities, 
has disappeared. 
One German 
mark, once the 
price of eighteen 
eggs, a pound of 
meat or a pound 


of cheese, has ceased to be one mark. 
It is now worth less than half a pfen- 
nig. The price of foodstuffs such as 
milk used to fluctuate by one pfennig 
or two; now it is quoted only in 
marks. If one quart of milk cost 20 
marks yesterday, it may cost 30 to- 
morrow. Prices change in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

The conservative mentality of the 
German woman is facing a difficult and 
probably insoluble question. The very 
basis of her activities: the possibility 








It is with reluctant feet that the German 
housewife sets about her daily market- 
ing. The justly famous Wienerschnitzel 
will cost her 18,000 marks a pound, at 
pre-war exchange over $4000. Ham- 
burger steak costs 20,000 marks; bacon, 
19,000. Fresh pig’s feet bring 15,000 
marks a pound, and the cabbage to go 
with them 8,000 a pound. Mushrooms, 
strangely enough, are only 2500 marks 
a pound. Lard costs 36,000 marks; tea, 
50,000; white pepper, 32,000; butter, 
29,000; coffee, 60,000. Not even the 
traditional dishes which were the back- 
bone of the German menu have es- 
caped: Limburger cheese, 14,000; liver- 
wurst, 12,000; rabbits for Hasenpfeffer, 
7,000 a pound. How much longer can 
German patience endure? 

Neither can the German Hausfrau 
indulge her passion for cleaning with 
brooms at 9,000 marks, dust-cloths at 
1,400 marks, and scrubbing brushes at 
5,000. 

Humorous though these prices seem 
to us, there is nothing funny about them 
to the Germans for whom marks are 
still marks, and whose salaries have in- 
creased in no such proportion. It is 
estimated that it now costs more than 
a million times what it did in 1914 to 
live in Germany. But it must be borne 
in mind that these prices are not alone 
the results of the War. The German 
government has deliberately caused the 
depreciation of the mark, as a means to 
avoid meeting the Allies’ demands. 
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of a normal and regular calculation 
of her household expenditure, has been 
taken away from her and all her duties 
and plans are now governed by that 
mysterious expression: “rate of ex- 
change.” The dollar has become the 


economic barom- 
eter, the insep- 
arable daily 
guide of the Ger- 
man wife and 
mother. For- 
merly a total 
stranger in the 
domain of poli- 
tics and world 
finance, she now 
seizes her news- 
paper every day 
with masculine 
haste and studies 
theexchange 
rates of the dif- 
ferent foreign 
currencies. Not 
money, but only 
merchandise has 
comparatively 
stable value. The 
money laid aside 
from the hus- 
band’s income is 
worth less every 
day. The stor- 
ing up of goods 
is the only secu- 
rity of the Hays- 
frau. This is why 


the bourse, that dominating institu- 
tion of present-day Europe, has ©€n- 
tered the German family home. The 
German woman is driven from one shop 
to another for fear that the prices of 
the needs of her family may rise to- 
morrow. Moreover, great numbers of 
foreign visitors are coming to Ger- 


many and most of them are out shop- 





ping all day. The German housewife 
cannot compete with them. 

The price of a pair of shoe soles is 
twelve times higher than the former 
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price of a pair of shoes. ‘The clothes 
of babies and children who have grown 
out of them circulate among the re- 
motest relatives and friends of the 
family. Every pair of out-grown 
children’s boots is carefully put aside 
until the children of friends reach the 
age where they can wear them. Baby 
clothing passes through four or five 
hands and is sent from one place to 
another like a precious object. Moth- 
ers of greater wealth buy at the birth 


propose to render household manage- 
ment cheaper and easier by establish- 
ing so-called “common kitchens” op 
similar lines to those established before 
the war. The common kitchen would 
be run for, and from funds contributed 
by, the tenants of each big apartment 
house and would relieve the women of 
a great part of their present burden, 
But this idea does not appeal to the 
spirit of the German woman. It does 
not suit her mentality. Its realization 
would appear to her as a violation of 
her ideals 





of their child 
Si 


all garments 
it may need 
during the 
next ten 
years or so 
and store 
them away 
carefully. 
But none 
of these meas- 
ures can give 
the German 
wife the feel- 
ing of secu- 
rity she 
needs for at- 
tending to 
the welfare 
of those dear 
to her. In 
every house- 
hold so much 
energy is lost 
by the daily 
struggle with 
depreciating 








and prin- 
ciples. Thus, 
all her hope 
is now con- 
centrated 
upon the bet- 
terment of 
the general 
conditions of 
her country. 
With an ar- 
dent political 
interest 
which, _ like 
politics in 
general, used 
to be entirely 
unknown to 
her, she now 
reads and 
follows _ the 
reports 
about nego- 
tiations of a 
possible loan 
to Germany 





which might 





money and 
the ever- 
growing diffi- 
culties of 


two baskets!” 


one for the groceries.” 





“Well, well, Mrs. Schmidt! 


“Yes, the big one for the money and the little 


Out marketing with again give 
her money 4 


(Kladderadatsch, Berlin.) stable value. 








family life 
that it is impossible to imagine a fu- 
ture of the same kind. Competent 


sociologists therefore advocate a re- 
organization of household manage- 


ment which amounts to a kind of “so- 
They 


cialization” of the households. 


The German 
middle-class women cannot hope for 
luxury for a long time to come. But, 
in keeping with her instincts, she is in 
search of a possibility of concentrat- 
ing her attention entirely upon her 
family once more. 

















Is Uncle Sam Fomenting 


a New War? 


By Enrique Gil 


By Failing to Secure the Limitation of Armaments at the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference, the United States Has Become Responsible for 
Rivalries Between Latin-American Powers 


HE acute problems requiring 
"T setement in Europe have so 
engaged America’s attention 
that certain happenings within the 


American Family of Nations find a 


limited echo or no echo at all. Pub- 
lic opinion at large in the United 
States remains uninformed; and out- 
side a small circle of university 
professors, the controversy between 
Argentina and Brazil over the lat- 
ter’s proposed increase of its naval 
and military forces goes almost 
unnoticed. 

Everyone in Argentina and Brazil, 
without distinction as to creed or 
political color, agrees that there are 
no pending conflicts to be settled be- 
tween the two countries; that there 
are no boundary lines yet to be de- 
fined; that neither of them is in need 
of territorial expansion; that there 
is no commercial competition; and 
finally, that there is no tradition of 
war hatred fanning a national aver- 
sion or dislike. Yet the fact remains 
that today there is being instilled into 
the hearts of the two peoples the 
poison of doubt, jealousy and sus- 
picion; and that a policy of armed 
peace seems likely to be adopted by 
Argentina and Brazil, laying the 
foundation for a future war. 

That the United States should not 
hold itself aloof from this incipient 
conflict, that it has a certain respon- 
sibility for its present acuteness; and 
that likewise it has in its hands, and 
legitimately, the power and sufficient 
moral authority to avert it, or to stop 





its further development is undeniable 
and soon will be seen. 

A few hours before President Pessoa 
of Brazil received the Ambassadors 
from almost every nation of the world, 
on the occasion of Brazil’s Centennial 
in September of last year, he signed a 
decree authorizing the fortification of 
over ten ports, the purchase of war- 
ships, submarines, and the like, to- 
gether with war material for the army 
on a scale heretofore unknown in the 
South Atlantic. 

The significance of this gesture and 
its inopportunity were lost amid the 
din of the hosannas and the pro-peace 
speech making of the occasion. 

But when the exhilaration and the 
diplomatic raptures of the first mo- 
ments were over, and when a training 
commission formed of able men of the 
American Navy arrived in Rio at the 
invitation of Brazil and the Itimarty 
Government instructed its representa- 
tives at Washington and Santiago to 
the effect that the problem of re- 
duction of Armament (its discussion 
had been suggested by Chile) should 
be “taboo” from the program of the 
impending Fifth Pan-American Con- 
ference, restlessness began to grow in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

The history of Brazil during the 
past fifteen years was then called to 
mind. It was remembered that it had 
purchased two dreadnoughts from 
England, the first big battleships to 
be acquired by any of the nations of 
the South Atlantic—a purchase made 
at great sacrifice, and one which 
prompted Argentina to contract in 
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the United States for the building of 
the dreadnoughts Rivadavia and 
Moreno; and it was finally remem- 
bered that Brazil, as a member of the 
League of Nations, stood out for its 
firm and vigorous refusal to become 
a party to any convention for the 
limitation of armaments, an attitude 


maritime transportation a larger and 
more important value than does 
Brazil. Brazil’s foreign trade ip 
1920 was $1,172,931,040, which gives 
a value per capita of $38.30; while the 
foreign trade of Argentina for the 
same year was $1,979,053,069, which 
gives a value per capita of $229.90, 


which at the time 
caused consider- 
able comment. 
The newspa- 
pers of Brazil 
and its govern- 
ment have often 
justified this at- 
titude, giving as 
reasons for their 
plan to increase 
their armament: 
First, the need of 
an army and 
navy large 
enough to pro- 
tect their for- 
eign trade. Sec- 
ond, the fact that 
their federal 
form of govern- 





OUR TWO VIEWS ON 
DISARMAMENT 


N August the ratifications of the 

Five Power Naval Treaty drawn up 
at the Arms Conference in 1921, by 
the terms of which the United States, 
England, and Japan declared a ten-year 
naval holiday, were deposited in Wash- 
ington, and the treaty went into effect. 
It was hoped that the United States 
would use her influence and prestige 
to secure a similar program of arma- 
ment limitation for the Latin-American 
Republics at the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference held in Santiago de Chile 
this spring; but this issue was shelved, 
and left for the nations to work out 
among themselves. Brazil is now busily 
engaged in building up her army and 
navy, the latter under the supervi- 
sion of a training commission headed 
by Rear Admiral Vogelgesang, U. S. N. 
Argentina.reluctantly will be compelled 
to follow suit if Brazil continues in 
her plan to increase her land and sea 


figured on a basis 
of a population 
in 1920 of 8,610,- 
000. In the year 
1920 the popula- 
tion of Brazil 
was approx- 
imately 28,000,- 
000 people. The 
figures above 
given are in Ar- 
gentine Gold 
Dollars the par 
value of which in 
U nited States 
coin is $.98 to 
the dollar. 

Let us delve 
now into the sec- 
ond reason ad- 
vanced by Brazil 





as a  justifica- 
tion; namely, 








ment requires an forces. 

army and navy 

to enforce the 

laws of the central government 


throughout distant provinces, between 
many of which there is no means of 
communication but the open sea. 
They emphasize the fact that Brazil 
has a coast line of over three thou- 
sand miles, and an area equal to that 
of Europe. 

Let us analyze the first of the above- 
mentioned claims advanced by Brazil 
to justify the present increase of its 
army and navy from this angle: 
Which of the two countries, Argentina 
or Brazil, has the larger foreign 
trade which may require protection? 

An examination of the two countries’ 
foreign trade statistics shows that 
every year Argentina entrusts to 


that of its enor- 
mous area, poor means of communi- 
cation and the like. It is hard to 
understand how an army corps can 
take the place of a railroad, or how 
a new super-dreadnought can put the 
territory of Acre, on the boundary 
line of Peru, in closer relation with 
the Federal Capital, Rio de Janeiro, 
on the Atlantic. 

The army of Brazil, reorganized 
by decree of the government of De- 
cember, 1921, has 65 battalions and 
41 machine gun companies, together 
with 33,940 infantrymen and 80 
squadrons of cavalry with 14,969 
men. Of all of these, 30,000 are 
posted on the frontier line of the Ar- 
gentine province of Corrientes. ‘I’ 
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Mr. Enrique Gil is in a singularly able position to discuss the relations of the United 
States with the Spanish-American countries. An Argentinean by birth, he came to this 
country in 1910 as Special Fellow in Political Science of the Law Faculty of the Uni 
versity of La Plata, and studied first at the University of Wisconsin, and later at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of M.A. He is animated by 
feelings of deepest admiration and respect for the United States, while at the same 
time he is a thoroughly patriotic Argentinean with keenest interest in his country’s 
problems and aspirations. In 1914 Mr. Gil acted as Secretary for Argentina in the 
“A.B.C.” Mediation Conference at the time of the American-Mexican Controversy. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of the Argentine-American Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, and resident partner of the great international law firm of 
Aldao, Campos, Del Valle and Gil 
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these should be added several regi- 
ments of artillery with 80 field bat- 
teries, 81 batteries of heavy artillery 
of 324 guns and mortars, plus a re- 
serve of 48 pieces. The artillery 
corps has 22,394 men which, together 
with the others, gives a grand total 
of 78,377 soldiers. To the Federal 
Army should be added 34,000 men 
belonging to the state corps, the 
training of which is handled by of- 
ficers of the regular army, and in 
some states, like San Paolo and Minas 
Gerraes, by foreign missions. 

The organization and equipment of 
the army of Brazil has demanded 
considerable expenditures. The Bra- 
zilian Congress has been voting ex- 
traordinary credits from 1917 to pay 
for the purchases of new equipment 
made. 

Army Expenditures 
ITHOUT taking into considera- 
tion the $10,000,000 spent every 

year by the governments of the differ- 
ent states for the maintainance of 
their armies, nor the $20,000,000 as- 
signed yearly by the Federal Budget, 
fully $100,000,000 was spent in Brazil 
in the five years for the acquisition of 
war equipment. 

On the other hand, Argentina has 
an army of only 26,000 men; and 
since the year 1909 the country has 
not purchased any equipment at all. 
In 1900 the budget of the War De- 
partment was only 9.1% of the total 
budget of the nation. In 1921 it was 
8.6%, in 1922, 7.9%; namely, a de- 
crease in rate which appears even 
more relevant when we consider the 
policy of Argentina in these matters, 
and when we take into consideration 
the fact that 16% of the general 
budget of Chile, for instance, is ex- 
clusively assigned to military pur- 
poses. 

The facts above given throw con- 
siderable light on the problem as to 
whether there is a status of armed 


peace in the South Atlantic, and as 
to whether it is likely to develop into 
an acute crisis in detriment to the 
progress and peace of the Americas, 

After the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament had taken place, and 
after the almost unbelievable frank- 
ness and directness of Mr. Hughes’ 
presentation of the disarmament ques- 
tion and of what the United States 
was ready to do, this good world of 
ours began to shake off its pessimism 
regarding conferences, which the Ver- 
sailles meeting and its after-effects 
had engendered. 

It was due to the beneficial influ- 
ence of such a favorable American 
antecedent that a distinct optimism 
was felt as to the practical results 
of the conference when Chile sug- 
gested that the question of disarma- 
ment be included in the program of 
the coming conference. This impres- 
sion was further confirmed when the 
unqualified opposition of Brazil to 
permitting such a question to be 
treated at a conference was overcome 
through the good offices of Mr. 
Hughes, who had only recently been 
instrumental in bringing about a suc- 
cessful disarmament conference of the 
Central American States. 


Conference Results 
Unsatisfactory 


UT unfortunately, such optimistic 
anticipations were not confirmed 
by facts; and as the New York Times 
said in an editorial reviewing the 
work of the Conference: “All the large 
questions suffered a partial eclipse.” 
An Argentine communique repro- 
duced by the same paper on May 
13th gives the following resumé of 
the work of the Conference regard- 
ing disarmament: 
“Tt is true that since the formation 
of the program Brazil appeared little 
favorable to the idea of taking up 


‘ that matter, desiring to substitute for 
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the primitive project that of a pre- 
vious meeting of the three principal 
republics—Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile—who would deal among them- 
selves with the question of the pos- 
sible limitation of their armaments. 

It was Argentina that opposed this 
proposition, considering that the 
question should be treated at the 
Santiago Conference to its fullest ex- 
tent and with the concurrence of all 
the countries represented. So it was 
done, but the first motion of the 
Chilean delegate, M. Hunneus, in his 
capacity as spokesman for the Com- 
mission on Armaments, was confined 
to platonic statements unexpectedly 
advanced on the grounds that the 
American Republics are not  suffi- 
ciently armed and should remain free 
to increase their effective force ac- 
cording to their requirements. 

The fact should be borne in mind 
that public opinion in Brazil is not 
unanimously in favor of a policy of 
armament. Such a policy has been 
very largely the result of the influence 
and pressure of a very strong mili- 
taristic party. A few days before 
the country celebrated its Centen- 
nial, in September of last year, an 
ex-president of the Republic and 
General in the army of Brazil started 
a revolt, caused the rebellion of the 
Brazilian “West Point,” and turned 
the forts and the City of Rio into a 
veritable battlefield. Fortunately 
President Pessoa was able to disband 
the revolutionists and to imprison 
their leader, General Hermes da Fon- 
seca, who had sought refuge on one 
of the battleships. 


President Pessoa was unquestion- 
ably a pacifist, but it is most likely 
that the support rendered to him by 
the loyal factions of the army had 
as its price the signing of the bill 
for the increase of armament on the 
centennial day of the Republic. 

It is also of interest to remember 
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Rear Admiral Curl T. Vogelgesang, who 
heads the Naval Mission to Brazil 


that for many years the policy of 
Brazil has been to appear in the eyes 
of the United States as the country in 
the South Atlantic upon which the 
United States could place the respon- 
sibility of sharing the hegemony in 
the continent. Brazil understands 
that with the rapidly growing inter- 
vention of the United States in the 
affairs of the world at large, espe- 
cially in Europe and Asia, this coun- 
try requires an associate power in 
America. Brazil, from the times of 
the Empire has sought such a rap- 
prochement. It is regrettable but 
necessary to admit that to all pur- 
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poses the present recrudescence of 
Brazil’s military plans has as its 
main aim to qualify it for a hege- 
mony in such a manner that its posi- 
tion will be unquestionable. 

There is no nation in the world that 
has done more, and in a practical way, 
toward a widespread adoption among 
nations of the principle of Compulsory 
International Arbitration than Argen- 
tina. The Italo-Argentine Arbitra- 
tion Treaty stands as the first one in 
which the principle was accepted fully 
and without any reservations or limi- 
tations whatsoever. 


Argentina Favors Disarmament 
ROSPEROUS, wealthy, without 


ambitions of political imperialism, 
Argentina has always given the key- 
note of order and peaceful aims in 
America. Nothing bears out this fact 
better than the declaration of Ar- 
gentina when the war to suppress the 
rule of the Dictator Lopez in Para- 
guay was ended: “A war victory 
creates no rights.” The treaty of 
naval equivalence with Chile, a fore- 
runner of the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament, stands out also as 
a good example of that tradition. 

Argentina’s position in vigorously 
advocating disarmament at the San- 
tiago Conference was particularly 
- privileged because the wealth and 
prosperity of the country, compared 
with that of the other nations of the 
A. B. C., permit her a naval program 
of two to one. This fact alone makes 
the Argentine attitude commendable, 
since the country is placed with re- 
gard to Brazil and Chile in the same 
relative position that the United 
States was with regard to England, 
Japan and France when the Wash- 
ing Disarmament Conference took 
place. 

The President of the Argentine 
Delegation at the Santiago Confer- 
ence, Dr. Montes de Oca, summa- 


rized his country’s policies and aims 
in the following phrase of his closing 
address on disarmament: “Argen- 
tina, gentlemen, is a country that 
takes pride in having two school 
teachers to each soldier.” 

The position of the United States 
in conflicts of this nature is a par- 
ticularly difficult one. If it shows a 
desire to intervene, and offers sug- 
gestions, its attitude may be con- 
strued as one of interference, or per- 
haps a manifestation of its “Big 
Stick” policy. If, on the other hand, 
it remains aloof, seeing two young 
nations wasting their best energies in 
arming themselves with weapons of 
war that will be obsolete ten years 
from now, when with their present 
war budgets they could increase their 
port facilities, attract immigration, 
reduce taxes, improve the sanitation 
of their cities, build workmen’s 
houses, et cetera, it will be argued 
that such indifference is the result of 
selfishness, as the interests of the 
arms manufacturers will be seen be- 
hind such a policy of abstention. 

The complexity of the problem ex- 
plains the apparent lack of uniform- 
ity in the inter-American policy fol- 
lowed by the United States which has 
compelled Washington to be gov- 
erned by what at the time was thought 
to be the opportune measure or dec- 
laration in the solution or interpre- 
tation of a given problem. 


Position of United States 
i the case of the Argentine-Brazil- 


ian controversy over disarmament, 
a certain act of the United States has 
unwittingly become the keystone of the 
situation precisely because of Wash- 
ington’s adhering too strictly to the 
deceptive belief that a certain policy 
or attitude in international matters 
can be unilateral Such was the un- 
fortunate position taken by Mr. 
Fletcher in his Santiago address bar- 
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ring the endorsement of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the other 
South American Nations 
which had been suggested by 
Uruguay in order to 
strengthen Pan-Americanism 
and to eliminate, in a meas- 
ure, misunderstandings and 
suspicions. 

In December of last year, 
the United States sent to 
Brazil, in addition to the 
Commission already detailed 
there, formed by a Captain 
and two Lieutenant-Com- 
manders, a mission of sixteen 
commissioned and nineteen 
non-commissioned officers of 
its navy. 

Rear Admiral C. E. Vogel- 
gesang, a most distinguished 
officer, lately in charge of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
head of the Mission, was 
called to Washington before 
his departure, received by 
Mr. Harding, and the promo- 
tion to his present rank an- 
nounced. 

Under normal conditions, 
the arrival of such a military mission 
in Brazil would not have been a cause 
of interest in Argentina. Argentina, 
like Brazil itself and other countries, 
has in the past engaged military mis- 
sions from Europe, and such events 
were never felt to be a particular 
reason for concern by any of the 
neighboring countries. 

But coupled with the arrival of 
the mission in Brazil were the recol- 
lections of the intransigent attitude 
of Brazil in the discussions of the 
Disarmament Committee of the 
League over which M. Viviani pre- 
sided, the signing by President Pessoa 
of a bill providing for the formidable 
increase of the naval and coast de- 
fenses, and the reluctance of Brazil to 
accept Chile’s proposal that the dis- 
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Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, President of the Republic of Brazil 


armament question be included in the 
program of the Santiago Conference. 
The impression made in Argentina by 
this last event cannot be wondered at. 

The opportunity was seized imme- 
diately by those unfriendly to the 
United States, not only in Argentina 
and Chile, but in Brazil itself. A 
very large and varied embassy from 
Mexico had only recently left the 
shores of these countries and the 
ground was prepared to receive favor- 
ably such a criticism. The major 
charge was that of inconsistency. On 
one hand, it was said, you have Mr. 
Hughes preaching peace and dis- 
armament to the big powers of the 
world, and to the small Republics of 
Central America; and on the other 
openly fostering an _ unfortunate 
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rivalry between Argentina and 


Brazil. 
Naval Mission and Business 


| eect this, many critics whose 
voices found echo in many papers 
and magazines of all the American 
Republics further argued: Does the 
United States Government expect 
that the result of sending such a fine 
mission to Brazil will be that of re- 
ducing the size of that country’s 
navy and thus work toward world 
disarmament; or is it not likely that 
the American manufacturers of guns 
and arms will be favored with orders 
from a new and willing customer? Is 
it logical to expect that American 
naval men would recommend that the 
purchases which it may be necessary 
to make be placed in Great Britain, 
for instance? 

Many who justify Washington say 
that if Argentina wishes the United 
States could send her just as good a 
mission as the one presided over by 
Rear Admiral Vogelgesang. But such 
attempts at justification miss their 
point, in our opinion, because they 
neither relieve the United States of 
the charge of inconsistency, with its 
proclaimed policy of disarmament, 
nor of using a training commission 
to foster the interests of the manu- 
facturers of arms. 

We all assume that Mr. Huches 
never fully realized these possibilities 
when he authorized the sending of the 
mission. ‘Those who seem to know 
that side of affairs in Washington 
state that Mr. Hughes was one of 
those who were baffled by such unex- 
pected results. Subsequently the 
Washington Government has issued a 
decree forbidding the sale of any of 
the arms and ammunition of the 
United States to a foreign power, and 





reiterating its instructions to the 
bankers likely to lend assistance to 
foreign powers that no loans should 
be made without first having secured 
the approval of the State Depart- 
ment. 

It has also been advanced as justi- 
fication, that as Brazil was bent on 
increasing and improving its navy, 
that if the United States had not 
complied with Brazil’s request for a 
naval mission, England would have 
done so. 

Those who know what the under- 
standing between the United States 
and England regarding affairs in 
America has been cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the fact that had Washing- 
ton been in earnest in its desire to 
extend the benefits of disarmament in 
the South Atlantic, it would have 
been a relatively easy matter to pre- 
sent to England the true facts in the 
situation and to secure her deferring 
any action. 


Seeds of Discord 


HE INCONSISTENCY already 

pointed out was further empha- 
sized by the aloofness displayed by the 
chairman of the American Delegation 
who was likewise Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmaments at the San- 
tiago Conference. Mr. Fletcher failed 
to use the undeniable prestige and the 
authority vested in him by the repre- 
sentation he had and the fact that 
disarmament was the policy of his 
government in bringing out the solu- 
tion that would have averted the fail- 
ure of the Conference, which has not 
only sown seeds of discord and un- 
friendliness between two American Na- 
tions, but has left a standing charge 
and challenge that the United States 
is seeking political or commercial ad- 
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vantage under the guise of 
Naval and Training Commis- 
sions. 

Many will say that it is im- 
material to the United States 
what people will think pro- 
vided the motives inspiring 
its policy are not those at- 
tributed to her. But it 
should be remembered that it 
is not sufficient to be just 
good, but the appearances of 
such are quite as necessary 
for the sake of the efficacy of 
virtue itself. 

And in this connection the 
charge that the United States 
is playing up to Brazil’s 
game of qualifying to share 
the United States’ hegemony 
in America should not be 
treated lightly. The idea 
may appear preposterous to 
some; but it would be unwise 
to ignore its existence in the 
minds of the Brazilians, and 
what we say in endeavoring to 
reproduce Brazil’s point of 
view is certainly not the prod-_ 
uct of the imagination. 

However, it is up to the United 
States to decide whether the game is 
worth the candle. In so doing it will 
be well to remember that nothing will 
go further toward strengthening the 
budding Latin-American Union, which 
has been built on the basis of antag- 
onism toward the United States and 
in opposition to Pan-Americanism as 
its policy, than playing favorites. 

Argentina does not need privileges 
of preferential treatment to fulfill its 
manifest destiny. Argentina needs 
only peace and freedom from concern 
In respect to foreign problems. If 
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Agustin Edwards, Former President of the League of 
Nations, and Chairman of the Fifth Pan-American 


Conference 


such an international situation is 
secured, within twenty-five years Ar- 
gentina will have a population of over 
30,000,000; and having reached by 
then the industrial cycle of its evolu- 
tion, a cycle approached by the 
United States only forty years ago, it 
will then have no external problems 
to contend with. It is here and at 
this juncture that the moral author- 
ity and the undeniable influence of 
the United States can and should be 
used to advantage; namely, as a 
guarantor that the peace of America 
will not be disturbed. 











Unarmed South America Cannot 
Disarm 


By Agustin Edwards 


The Chairman of the Fifth Pan-American Conference, and Former President 
of the League of Nations, Points Out That South America Cannot 
Abolish Armaments Which She Does Not Possess 


Tie question on which the pub- 
lic press, not only of America 
but of the world, appeared to 
concentrate its interest, at the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference, namely 
the limitation of armaments, curiously 
enough had neither the importance 
nor the urgency which the comments 
on it seemed to imply. In the first 
place there are no armaments worth 
speaking of in the American Con- 
tinent outside the United States, 
whose position as a World Power was 
not discussed at the Conference. The 
information exchanged at the Con- 
ference confirmed the universal im- 
pression that all the American Re- 
publics represented might truly be 
said to be in a state of disarmament. 
The object pursued in including this 
topic in the programme of the dis- 
cussions of the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference was in the nature of 
a preventive measure against compe- 
tition in the acquisition of armaments. 
In other words, it was a prospective 
and not a retrospective or an actual 
limitation. 

Furthermore the question was ap- 
proached with the deep conviction 
that no great and bitter outstanding 
disputes or conflicts of interest exist 
between the American countries that 
might call in the immediate future 
for armaments on a large scale. One 
of the last remaining international 
controversies, namely that between 
Chile and Peru over the Tacna and 
Arica Territory, had, it was well 





known, been referred to President 
Harding for his arbitration. The 
Conference had, therefore, no real in- 
centive for the discussion of this ques- 
tion and the lively interest in it was, 
to a very great extent, artificially 
created. It is my belief that the 
slight friction which this question 
provoked at the time between Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, the countries en- 
gaged in the debate, will be dispelled 
sooner than people imagine. It has 
no material origin and the probabili- 
ties point to a complete and perfect 
agreement between all the countries 
which might conceivably find them- 
selves in the undesirable position of 
having to compete in armaments. 

As regards naval armaments, which 
up to the present constitute the only 
direction in which some measure of 
limitation has been possible, it cannot 
be too often repeated that there are 
only three nations in the whole of the 
South American Continent which 
have navies worth mentioning, and 
they are Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 
These three countries together can 
only boast five dreadnoughts, Argen- 
tina possessing two, Brazil two and 
Chile one, all pre-war types. It is 
hardly possible to bring about 4 
reduction on these figures. 

With respect to land armaments, 
none of the countries has them on 4 
large scale, though it is well known 
that Brazil has the most powerful 
army. Brazil, of course, has a terri- 
tory greater than the United States, 
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and she contends that both the vast- 
ness of that territory and the nature 
of her political organization require 
a greater number of troops for the 
maintenance of internal order than is 
the case with other American nations. 

No one can deny that it would have 
been an excellent thing if the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference had ar- 
rived at some cut-and-dried plan to 
put a stop to any numerical increase 
in both naval and land armaments. 

That was Chile’s aspiration and to 
that end Chile introduced Item XII 
of the programme and made during 
the Conference repeated efforts, de- 
claring over and over again that 
Chilean figures in the matter of land 
and naval armaments would be 
adapted to any plan on which the 
other countries might agree. It is but 
fair, I think, to state that Chile not 
only championed the disarmament 
cause by introducing it as a topic of 
the programme but also was its most 
ardent supporter throughout the 
Conference. However, championing 
and supporting a cause do not pre- 
clude a clear sense of the proportions 
of the question, and Chile did not lose 
that sense of proportion in spite of 
the somewhat heated criticisms of 
journalists anxious to find within the 
proceedings of the Conference some- 
thing really sensational and calcu- 
lated to appeal to the imagination of 
the ordinary reader. 

And regarding this same topic it is 
no exaggeration to say that very im- 
portant work was done, firstly in 
showing the exact position of the dif- 
ferent American countries in refer- 
ence to the armament question, and 
secondly, towards devising some 


means of arresting any unhealthy 
and dangerous competition. The in- 
formation exchanged showed that out 
of the eighteen nations attending the 
Conference only three have a direct 
and immediate interest in the limita- 
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tion of future acquisitions of arma- 
ments and none has sufficient mate- 
rial to admit of an actual reduction. 

Nevertheless every one of the eight- 
een nations there represented signed 
a Continental Convention for the 
peaceable settlement of all contro- 
versies that may arise between Ameri- 
can countries, agreeing to submit to 
a Commission, for investigation and 
report, those which it might be found 
impossible to settle through diplo- 
matic channels or to refer to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with existing 
treaties. The High Contracting 
Parties agreed moreover, in the event 
of dispute, not to begin mobilizing or 
concentrating troops on their fron- 
tiers nor to engage in any hostile 
acts or preparations for hostilities 
from the time when steps are taken 
to convene the Commission until the 
said Commission has rendered its re- 
port, the period allowed for the 
presentation of such report being one 
year. 

This Convention, which is probably 
the most important ever signed in 
the American Continent for the con- 
solidation of peace, is very complete 
in its stipulations and gives those 
American States which were not rep- 
resented at the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference the right to adhere to it. 
Competition in armaments is hardly 
possible when there is ho danger in 
sight, and if all controversies between 
American nations are to be submitted 
to investigation and report by an 
International Commission it is dif- 
ficult to see where the danger can 
crop up that would make an American 
nation rush to acquire armaments of 
every sort and description. In short, 
the Fifth Pan-American Conference 
at one and the same time showed the 
truly modest proportions of the con- 
tinent’s armaments and provided the 
best and most efficient means of pre- 
venting their unhealthy growth. 











Who is Winning in the Ruhr? 


By Captain Godfrey L. Carden 





An American Engineer on the Ground Finds That After Seven Months of 
French Occupation, It Is Difficult to Say Who Is Ahead in 
Germany’s Coal and Steel District 


days after the French entered 

that region. For a period of 
several weeks following, I re-visited 
works which I had inspected in pre- 
war days for the Department of Com- 
merce. This included iron and steel 
plants both in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land. 

From the visible amount of raw 
material then on hand I estimated 
that 80 per cent of the Ruhr works 
would be idle by the end of August 
and that July 31st would see Rheinish 
plants seriously affected. 

Seven months have now passed and 
again I find myself in the Ruhr. All 
production is virtually at an end. Not 
only is there no raw material in sight, 
but all orders from the outside have 
ceased. The once enormous export 
trade of this region is completely 
stopped. It is as if a pall had de- 
scended on what was once the most 
intensive center of iron and steel pro- 
duction in all Europe. 

Are the Frénch winning out? 

From a military standpoint they 
have the Ruhr and Rhineland, save 
for the British zone, absolutely under 
control. Despite statements which I 
heard to the contrary, I found their 
military trains functioning well. 
There has been a steady pressure ap- 
plied to the people, a gradual tight- 
ening of the screws, all of which is to 
be expected in any military operation 
where there is opposition, even though, 
as in this case, the opposition is of 
’ the passive character. 

As an American I have been per- 
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mitted to pass in the Ruhr without 
hindrance. The French are courteous 
and helpful. The Germans on their 
part are kindly disposed and go out 
of their way to show it. There are 
no tourists or foreigners in this re- 
gion. Save for the military trains 
all lines are dead. At Ratingen in the 
Rhineland there has been no train out 
of the East station in six months. The 
grass was growing on the station plat- 
form. The rails showed red rust. 

I recalled the first weeks of the oc- 
cupation, and how the Germans had 
been galvanized into opposition by 
the appearance of the French among 
them. All political differences were 
sunk in making common cause against 
the invader. Today I should say that 
the gradual pressure of the French, 
with the hardships and distress that 
have followed, has produced a wear- 
ing down effect on many, so much so 
that one hears actually discussed the 
advisability of an independent Rhine- 
land. How deep-rooted or widespread 
this is remains to be seen. Such talk 
is significant because of the complete 
absence of anything of the kind during 
the past Spring. 

The Germans insist that repara- 
tions have nothing to do with the 
Ruhr problem, that the real purpose 
of the French is to detach the Rhine- 
land and Ruhr from the Reich, and 
thereby add to Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia a third buffer state. Fail- 
ing in this, say the Germans, the 
French will settle the Ruhr problem 
overnight, on condition that 70 per 
cent of the holding interest in all Ruhr 
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plants be turned over to French inter- 
ests. In this event the iron and steel 
works of the Ruhr would be controlled 
from Paris. The entire iron and steel 
industry of the region, constituting 80 
per cent of the total German output 
would be a part of the French iron 
and steel combine. Failing in either 
purpose, say the Germans, the French 
are determined to destroy the Ruhr 
and to hold on to this region in- 
definitely. 

I am bound to say that I found 
less hatred in evidence towards the 
French than when last here. This may 
be due to fear of consequences, but 
it was noticeable that the military 
trains were being patronized by many 
Germans. 

There is no question but that the 
French are making it difficult in the 
Ruhr. The occupation was under- 
taken to produce results, and the ap- 
plication of pressure is along legiti- 
mate military lines. The Germans may 
not travel freely. French visés are 
required for passing out of the occu- 
pied into the unoccupied regions and 
vice versa. No manufactured articles 
may be exported or even sent into the 
unoccupied territory without a French 
license. This license is a tax. The 
German Government has forbidden the 
people of the Ruhr and Rhineland to 
pay these taxes. The manufacturer 
must oppose the French or stand in 
contempt before his own Government. 
Railway emplovees who have refused 
to work with the French have been 
expelled, they and their families being 
sent out of the territory, I learn, some- 
times within twenty-four hours. All 
of this, of course, is strictly within 
correct military procedure. The Ruhr 
occupation is war. ‘The French are 
in possession, and have the power to 
enforce their orders. About 36,000 
persons were expelled or arrested 
during the first five months. 

I asked a prominent German what 
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he thought Napoleon would have done 
had he been handed the Ruhr problem 
to solve, and he answered that the 
Ruhr would have been constituted a 
Palatinate within twenty-four hours 
with one of Napoleon’s brothers in 
control. It is significant that many 
Germans are constantly seeing before 
them a picture of an independent 
Rhineland. How strong this idea ob- 
tains I am unable to say. I merely 
recall the fact that I heard no such 
talk in the past Spring. If, however, 
German morale is weakening, then it 
may be put down to French military 
pressure, in other words, to French 
scoring. 

The German Government is at pres- 
ent meeting the pay rolls of the Ruhr 
workers. It is not possible to send in 
money, and so paper is issued by the 
combine of iron and steel works within 
the territory. This script is of the 
character of private firm notes. Ger- 
man Government funds are sent freely, 
however, to the British zone, and from 
thence find entrance into the French 
regions. But the French are making 
it increasingly difficult for outside aid 
to come in. Supplies have to be ad- 
mitted to keep the people alive, but 
the quantity is small. One leading 
German manufacturer in the Rhine- 
land said: “The situation is getting 
more difficult every day. The works 
have now nothing to do. Coal mines 
are closing, while others are inactive. 
All coal must be imported from Eng- 
land. which is very expensive. In many 
machinery shops, machines built for 
export are packed and ready for send-_ 
ing awav, but the impossibility of for- 
warding by railroad and the high 
prices stop all delivery. The French 
demand export duties and such duties 
are forbidden to be paid by the Ger- 
man Government. There is no ex- 
port trade, and what work is done is 
in the nature of repairs. The people 
are in distress, there is a shortage of 
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victuals of all kinds, and what is ob- 
tainable is very expensive. People 
stand outside the shops in long rows 
in order to receive potatoes or meats. 
The communistic wave is increasing 
in power. In the Ruhr are 70,000 
metal workers and over 1,000,000 
miners. These men are restless. The 
communists are telling them about the 
happy, healthy life in Russia where 
communism has triumphed. They 
lure the workers with promises, as- 
suring them that the only possible 
remedy to get free from the French 
is to unite with Russia.” 


The foregoing is about as I found it. 


Condition of Krupp Works 


AN the Krupp works, where more 
than 100,000 men were at work 
at the beginning of the year, I found 
an almost complete shut down. Repair 
and overhauling jobs are about all 
that are in hand. The four Krupp 
directors, Krupp von Bohlen, Hal- 
bach, Dr. Bruhn, and Hartwig are in 
prison in Dusseldorf. The population 
is in need. Potatoes, meat and fats 
are short. Shops are open only on 
occasional days. There is little to sell. 
I was able to get a cup of coffee in 
an Essen restaurant the morning I 
arrived, but no bread. Announcement 
is made in advance whenever a sale of 
meat or potatoes may be expected. 
This announcement in the smaller 
places is by town crier. 

The German works administrations 
in their opposition to the French rail- 
- way handling endeavored to establish 
a motor transport system. The 
French allowed this motor transport 
business to function for a while and 
then took all under control, utilizing 
the same as feeders for the railway 
and prohibiting all motor transport 
except to points not reached by the 
French military trains. 


All through the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr one is constantly coming upon 
French barriers across the railways 
with French sentinels on duty. All 
vehicles are stopped. If all is jp 
order, the vehicles may go on. It js 
impossible today to conduct any trans- 
port service in the occupied region 
without the authority of the French, 


Custom points have been estab- 
lished by the French along the fron- 
tiers of the occupied territories and 
French bureaux set up. There is a 
positive prohibition against the ex- 
porting of iron, steel and coal, and 
this prohibition now entends even to 
transfers as between the works within 
the occupied region. Under diplo- 
matic pressure, however, the French 
released in some cases machinery for 
export which had been contracted for 
before the occupation. 

Practically all machinery and 
machine tools within the occupied 
zones are deemed in French possession 
on account of reparations. To dump 
much of this equipment on the market 
would seriously affect Belgian and 
French machine-tool business and for 
the present the French are withhold- 
ing any shipments of machinery and 
tools in stock. 


French Advantage 
\ \ JHERE the French have permit- 


ted exportations on account of 
those foreign orders placed before the 
occupation, the German Government 
had acceded only when the foreign cus- 
tomer has undertaken to pay to the 
French the export licenses. That 
means that the German must make his 
sale within his own shops and leaves 
to the purchaser all formalities and 
dealings with the French. 


From the German standpoint what 
has been accomplished? 

By passive resistance the Germans 
invited French military pressure. 
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They got it, and there will 
undoubtedly be more pressure 
in evidence as time goes on. 
The Germans succeeded in 
very materially shutting off 
the export of coal and coke 
to France. This hindrance, 
especially in the matter of 
coke, has materially affected 
blast furnace work both in 
eastern France and in Bel- 
gium. In consequence of the 
shortage of coke from the 
Ruhr, Belgium and France 
had to import from Great 
Britain, and the large impor- 
tations into Belgium were the 
occasion, it is declared, for 
the marked depreciation of 
the Belgian franc. 

The German works admin- 
istrations have managed to 
give work to their employees, 
but only by many sacrifices. 
In the early months of the 
occupation the majority of 
the iron and steel works 
could manage to carry on 
with reserves of coal and coke 
onhand. The principal diffi- 
culty arose in securing sufficient lime- 
stone and dolomite, but the opening of 
new quarries in the occupied territory 
solved the problem. 

Coal mining has been practically 
stopped. ‘The French have been ac- 
corded coal already mined, but the 
miners are now busy overhauling and 
building up the structural work in the 
mines. 

‘Passive resistance is being carried 
out methodically, and if there is any 
weakening, it is not evidenced in any 
quickening of work on the part of the 
Germans. The increase in French 
shipments is due more to development 
of the French military trains, than to 
any effort on the part of the Germans. 

The effect of the Ruhr occupation 
on unoccupied Germany has not been 
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DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN, 


The German Chancellor 


He took the first step necessary to end the conflict with 
France in the Ruhr by outlining a policy tending to the 


abandonment of resistance 


as disastrous as was anticipated. At 
the outset coal was imported from 
England and from America. At the 
same time, the lignite fields were de- 
veloped and Germany is today using 
more brown coal than ever heretofore. 
The rolling mills on the outside of the 
Ruhr are receiving raw material from 
Witkowitz and from Austria, as well 
as from England. The shipyards 
were compelled to go abroad for ma- 
terial and have now made arrange- 
ments which enable them to carry on. 

The orders which formerly went to 
firms in the Ruhr were turned over to 
firms in the unoccupied region, and the 
German industry made every effort to 
control the foreign orders as hereto- 
fore. The dropping of the mark has 
been a serious handicap to those works, 
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however, since it has militated against 
firm quotations, while at home there 
has been a greatly increased rise in 
prices, and in wage scales. 


General Effects of Occupation 


ROM Dr. Reichert, Director Gen- 

eral of the Central Union of Iron 
and Steel Works of Germany, I have 
received a statement which gives the 
German view of the effect the Ruhr oc- 
cupation has had on the commercial 
life, in general, of the Continent. Dr. 
Reichert says, in effect, that it was to 
be expected that the stopping of the 
Westphalian iron production and the 
curtailing of the French steel output 
was bound to have an important effect 
on the European steel market. France 
had to place orders in England and 
America. The non-occupied region of 
Germany had to place orders in Eng- 
land and in Central Europe. Coun- 
tries which had heretofore drawn on 
Germany for steel, such as Holland 
and Switzerland, had to turn to new 
sources of supply. The French in- 
dustry was annulling contracts and 
the Germans in an attempt to hold 
their foreign orders had recourse to 
England and America. Orders ap- 
proximating 150,000 tons were passed 
by the Germans to America. The im- 
mediate effect of the German orders 
abroad was a boom to Central Euro- 
pean States. England enjoyed, how- 
ever, the greatest advantage, and 
reached a point in her steel production 
equaled only by her outputs in 1913. 

The boom, however, was only tempo- 
rary in character. From the middle of 
April there was a recession in prices. 
From one week to another prices were 
dropping, and orders were being can- 
celed. This dropping in prices, Dr. 
Reichert declares, was not due to the 
French industry coming again into the 
market through the importation of 
coke from abroad, but was the result 
of the general disturbance of the 





world trade and of navigation business 
as an outcome of the Ruhr conflict, 

The prophecy that Germany would 
be unable to purchase as formerly her 
yearly 2,000,000 bushels of corp 
from America has proved correct, 
Enhanced coke and coal business, Dr, 
Reichert points out, cannot compen- 
sate for the missing corn freights, and 
the freight markets, he believes, reflect 
clearly the effect of the Ruhr dispute 
in its bearing on the international iron 
market. While England had reached 
a point nearly equal to pre-war out- 
puts in steel and iron, still, her ex- 
ports remained below pre-war figures, 
The local demands at home prevented 
America from taking advantage of 
German markets or deriving profit 
from the Continent. Dr. Reichert 
draws the conclusion that no state can 
interfere with the economic life of 
another state without causing heavy 
loss in international trade. 


Peaceful Solution Necessary 


‘HE RUHR collapse is threaten- 

ing, he declares, not only Germany 
and France, but all the Continent and 
England as well, and paralyzing the 
purchasing power of the overseas iron 
market. He concludes that the Ruhr 
conflict will find an echo everywhere 
and only a peaceful solution will effect 
a complete understanding and ward 
off the common danger. 

I asked an English business man in 
the English zone how he sized up the 
situation. His reply was: “The 
French will get nowhere.” He may 
be right, but the fact remains that 
the French are in position to apply 
pressure, if they see fit todo so. That 
they have not gone farther than they 
have may be due to consideration for 
the Allied Powers. At the same time 
one is prompted to ask what would 
Bismarck have done with the Ruhr 
problem were he handling it from the 
French side. 
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The Finns in America 
By Antero Riippa 


The Director of the Finnish Bureau of the Foreign Language Information 
Service Tells How Americans of Finnish Parentage Have Contributed 
to the Making of America as Pioneers and Builders 


in America is not very large, 

their influence is quite remark- 
able in the history and the develop- 
ment of this country; not so much, 
perhaps, in an intellectual way, but 
more so in the capacity of pioneers 
and frontiersmen, a quality which has 
always been characteristic of the 
Finns. 

According to the census of 1920, 
there were 149,824 Finns in the 
United States born in Finland. But 
the Finns themselves estimate their 
number as high as 200,000. Includ- 
ing the children born in this country 
from Finnish parents, the number 
probably exceeds 330,000. 

The first Finns came to America 
through Sweden, for the Swedes had 
founded a colony along the Delaware 
river, near the present site of the city 
of Wilmington, during the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Into this 
settlement the Finns came, and es- 
tablished a colony of their own in 
1637. Their means of livelihood was, 
of course, farming, to which they were 
well adapted through their previous 
experience and environment. Finland 
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belonged then to Sweden, and the 
Swedes, being aware of the excellent 
pioneering and farming qualities of 
the Finns encouraged and in some 
instances even coerced the Finns to 
accompany the expeditions to the 
New World. From the year 1637 up 
to 1656 batches of Finnish colonists 
arrived in various numbers, totaling 
several hundred. In a short time 
they changed the localities upon which 
now stand the cities of Wilmington, 
Philadelphia and Chester (Pa.) from 
a wilderness into cultivated farm 
lands. 

Many names in the locality men- 
tioned testify to the prowess of the 
Finns in those early days of the his- 
tory of our country. Old documents 
give proof of the fact that William 
Penn greatly admired the sturdy 
qualities and the peaceful nature of 
the Finns. He had often visited their 
homes, and praised their hospitality. 
Historical research of recent years has 
revealed beyond doubt that many of 
the oldest and best known families of 
the Philadelphia and Delaware valley 
trace their origin to these early Finn- 
ish settlers. For instance, John Mor- 
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ton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, who with his vote 
decided the separation of our country 
from England, boasted of Finnish an- 
cestry. 

After this first period of Finnish 
colonization there was a long interim 
during which no Finns are known to 
have moved to America. But with 
the beginning of the middle of the 
nineteenth century we again find Finns 
trickling in, slowly at first, but in- 
creasing gradually, until their num- 
ber in the sixties amounted to many 
hundreds. The records show that 
hundreds of Finns served in the Union 
army during the Civil War. After 


the war these Finns settled down in 
different parts of the country, mainly 
in the Middle West, resuming for the 
greater part their principal occupa- 
tion of farming or mining in the 
newly opened mines of Michigan. The 
Finns, in common with other North- 
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A Finnish cooperative bakery and meat shop in Brooklyn, 


of $160,000 in the first six months of this year 
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ern people, have a reputation of being 
good sailors and many shipped be- 
fore the mast. 

Gradually the Finnish immigration 
grew to a considerable influx, espe- 
cially in the ’80’s and ’90’s. Mostly 
they went to Michigan and Minnesota 
and other Northern states where the 
climate and the soil most resembled 
their native land. We find them 
building railroads across the conti- 
nent, and felling trees in the logging 
camps of the great Northwest, or in 
the iron and copper mines. It is 
worthy of mention that most of the 
first miners of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan were experienced Finr- 
ish miners, who had learned the dig- 
ging of metals from the mines of 
northern Sweden and Norway. Ever 
since that time the Finns have mait- 
tained their reputation of being the 
most desirable miners of the mining 
countries of Michigan, Minnesota 
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and Montana. Their capacity for 
hard work has also gained them the 
fame of loggers and woodsmen par 
excellence in the forests of the North- 
west and Canada. 

But the greatest work accomplished 
by the Finns is in tilling the soil and 
epening up farm lands. The usual 
procedure some years ago was to 
obtain a homestead, and work upon 
it until the Government handed them 
the title for their land. In other 
cases the land was bought outright. 
It is a common thing for the Finnish 
farmers to work for wages during the 
winter, either in mines, or forests, 
or, perhaps, in factories. Their 
savings pave the way for new farm 
improvements when summer comes. 
Then when the farm is big enough 
and productive enough, the periodical 
wage-earning system gives way to a 
permanent life on the farm. In many 
counties in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin the Finnish farmers form 
the majority of the agricultural pop- 
ulation, and they are, as a rule, quite 
well-to-do, if not rich. 


Where the Finns Locate 


HUS the Finns have firmly estab- 

lished themselves in the farming 
districts of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Dakotas, Washington, 
Oregon, and even the rugged states 
of Montana, Utah and Nevada. But 
Finnish farmers and fruit growers are 
also found in sunny California. Dur- 
ing recent years, the Finns have been 
reclaiming the waste lands of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Hampshire, Maine, etc., mostly 
on the lands left lean and barren by 
Yankee farmers unwilling to under- 


take the laborious task of refertilizing 
the soil. 


In his last important speech deliv- 
ered in Seattle on June 27th last, 
President Harding paid a splendid 
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tribute to the Finns when he said: “If 
the Finns owned Alaska, within three 
generations they would make it one 
of the foremost countries of the mod- 
ern times.” The adversities of life, 
and the severe climate of their home 
country, have developed the Finnish 
race into a hardy, durable and strong 
stock. ‘The Finns seem to be gifted 
from birth with the ability not only 
of existing, but even thriving, in cir- 
cumstances that many other peoples 
regard as being utterly incapable of 
offering a decent livelihood. 


Finns Averse to the South 


HERE is, however, a certain sec- 
tion in this country where the Finn 
does not feel himself at home. That is 
the extreme South. Many attempts 
have been made to colonize the Finn- 
ish farmers in Florida, Louisiana, 
Georgia, New Mexico, Texas and 
other southern states, but those who 
have been lured there with promises 
of all-year climate and manifold crops 
during a season, have returned dis- 
appointed to the Northern states. 
The climatic conditions and _ the 
strange forms of vegetation are so 
different that he cannot get accus- 
tomed to them. There are exceptions, 
of course, but the general tendency 
in agricultural settling of the Finns 
seems to be adverse to the warm sec- 
tions of the country. Canada is well 
favored among the Finns as farming 
country. They can be found there in 
all parts, the largest group having 
settled in the Province of Ontario. 
The cooperative movement has de- 
veloped in a remarkable degree among 
the Finnish farmers, as well as all 
other Finns in cities and industrial 
centers: Finland is known far and 


wide for the interest she has taken in 
cooperative business. After England 
it is the greatest cooperative country 
in the world. 


It is not strange, 
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therefore, that the Finns in America 
have brought with them the idea of 
doing business on a _ cooperative 
basis. The smallest Finnish com- 
munities in America have their own 
“osuuskauppa” (cooperative store), 
and in the bigger settlements such 
stores are doing an _ astonishing 
amount of business. 


Growth of Cooperatives 


HE FIRST cooperative project 

of note was the Finnish Cannery in 
Astoria, Oregon, where the famous 
Columbia River salmon and other fish 
are packed and canned. Many other 
forms of cooperative business have 
since been evolved among the Finns. 
There are restaurants, farms, a fire 
insurance company, grocery stores 
(wholesale and retail), newspapers, 
telephone companies, bakeries, meat 
markets, and apartment buildings, 
doing prosperous business under the 
cooperative plan. In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the Finns own nine big cooperative 
apartment buildings, and others are 
under construction at this writing. 
These apartment buildings repre- 
sent a capital of more than one 
million dollars. There is also in 
Brooklyn a big Finnish cooperative 
bakery and a meat shop, which have 
done $160,000 worth of business dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. 
For the sake of comparison it should 
be mentioned that the number of Finns 
in Brooklyn is only little over four 
thousand. 

Such cooperative enterprises as 
these have had a great influence in 
strengthening the economic status of 
the Finns, for in any other way such 
attainments would have been out of 
the question. Especially in farming 
communities the cooperative business 
ventures have been a veritable boon, 
not only to the Finns, but to the 
entire population. 
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The Finns in America have for the 
past forty years maintained numer. 
ous forms of educational and rej. 
gious organizations, the influence of 
which has molded the Finnish char. 
acteristics to a marked degree. At one 
time the temperance movement was 
stronger among the Finns than among 
any other group of Americans of 
foreign extraction, and proportion- 
ately much stronger than among the 
native Americans themselves. Tem- 
perance societies were founded every- 
where. These societies were not exclu- 
sively for the purpose of promoting 
abstinence, although that was their 
chief purpose. They became social 
centers where people gathered to dis- 
cuss nearly everything. Numerous 
auxiliary societies were formed within 
the temperance societies, such as 
libraries, sewing circles, brass bands, 
orchestras, dramatic societies, singing 
societies, etc. In fact the social side 
of such organizations was often quite 
as important as the actual outstand- 
ing purpose. At one time there were 
among the Finns 160 temperance 
societies owning property and the 
halls or gathering places. 





Temperance and Americanization 


URING recent years the temper 

ance movement has declined. The 
main reason for this seems to be pro- 
hibition, which eliminated the chief 
purpose of the temperance societies, 
and consequently also weakened the 
social side of their existence. Per- 
haps the Americanization of the 
younger generation has taken away 
a good deal from the entertaining 
activities of these truly national 
clubs. They find more pleasure in the 
movies and dancing than in the much 
more educational forms of social life 
which the temperance societies pro- 
vided for their fathers and mothers. 
The religious tendency among the 
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Finns is comparatively strong. 
Nearly all Finns belong to the Lu- 
theran church, the minority being di- 
vided between other denominations, 
such as Methodists, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, etc. ‘There are three greater 
religious groups, the Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church being the 
strongest by far. 

The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has a college of its own, the 
Suomi College, at Hancock, Michigan, 
with a curriculum leading to Ameri- 
can universities. Affiliated with this 
educational institution is a theologi- 
cal seminary. Also there is in con- 
nection with the Suomi-Opisto a 
Business College in which English 
solely is used in teaching. Hancock 
was the center of Finnish population 
in America some years ago. The 
National Finnish Lutheran Church 
also has a theological seminary. 


Finnish Societies 


HE SECRET societies and frater- 

nal organizations form a smaller 
group of the Finns in America. The 
Knights of Kaleva and its auxiliary 
organization for women, the Ladies of 
Kaleva, have more than one hundred 
lodges all over the country. Their 
purposes are mostly educational, with 
the basis of unity of the Finnish- 
speaking people. Their membership 
is restricted exclusively to persons 
of Finnish extraction. Many thou- 
sands of Finns belong to various 
American fraternal orders, such as 
the Maccabees, the Modern Wood- 
men of America, Elks and Masons. 
The only Finnish benefit society of 
note operates in the Western states, 
having its headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, It has not been successful in 
implanting itself in sections of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Two similar organizations are in ex- 
istence in Brooklyn, N. Y., but their 
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significance is felt only in their imme- 
diate locality. 

Finally we must not omit to men- 
tion two young but promising organ- 


izations, the Finnish Historical 
Society of America, the purpose of 
which is to conduct historical re- 
search of the early Finnish settlers 
in this country, and the Finnish Im- 
migrants and Seamen’s Service, the 
latter being an aid organization for 
itinerant sailors and immigrants. 
Both of these organizations have their 
headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Finns as Business Men 


HE American Finns have not been 

particularly noted as successful 
business men. Some retail stores and 
small private financial enterprises 
have prospered fairly well, but 
greater business ventures, that would 
rank with similar American projects, 
have not as yet been built by the 
Finns. They do have several small 
factories, and a few banking institu- 
tions, but they are doing business on 
a comparatively small scale and in 
restricted fields. Even in Finland 
bigger business ventures were not 
known until a few decades ago. Until 
then the finance and the commerce of 
the country had been mostly in the 
hands of the Swedes, the Germans or 
other foreigners. 

The Finns are not entirely lacking 
in the qualities essential to successful 
business men. Mr. Alfred J. E. 
Norton, head of the Norton Con- 
struction Company of New York, is a 
man of Finnish birth. Another man 
who is said to have accumulated a 
fortune through his manufacturing 
concern in Milwaukee, is Mr. G. E. 
Nordberg, who also claims Finland 
as the land of his birth. There are 


others among the Finns who have 
successfully overcome the obstacles of 
birth, 


foreign ignorance of _ the 
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Tangible evidence of progress. The old log cabin constructed by an American of Finnish 
birth, and the modern dwelling house built some years later 


language and other difficult circum- 
stances, in their access to a command- 
ing position in their particular fields 
of endeavor. 

In the political field the Finns, al- 
though keenly interested in politics, 
have not distinguished themselves to 
the same degree as other Scandi- 
navians. This is because the Finnish 
immigration of our times is rather 
young, and perhaps also because the 
Finn is naturally shy and reticent— 
and those qualities are not at all ad- 
vantageous to a politician. There is, 
however, one Representative of Finn- 
ish birth in Congress. Mr. Oscar J. 
Larson was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1920, and he was 
re-elected in 1922. Several other men 
of Finnish descent have served in the 
State Legislatures of Michigan, 
Minnesota and other states. 

Education in Finland has been so 
widespread that illiteracy has dwin- 
dled to the negligible proportion of 
one-tenth of one per cent. And this 


is not the result of enforced schooling, 
because the law for compulsory edu- 


cation was enacted only a few months 
ago. The high plane of public educa- 
tion in Finland is also the root of 
the literacy of the American Finns. 
That explains the proportionately 
large number of Finnish language 
newspapers in this country. There 
are to-day at least fifteen regular 
newspapers, and almost an equal num- 
ber of periodicals printed in the Finn- 
ish language in the United States. 

The American Finns are very much 
attached to the music of the country 
of their birth and their social and 
club gatherings keep alive the old 
songs for the younger generations. 


The Finns have always held a 
prominent place in_ international 
athletics and many records which 
have gone to America have been 
carried home on the sturdy shoulders 
of Finnish athletes. Nearly everyone 
has heard of Willie Ritola and the 
other marvelous runners of the Finn- 
ish-American A. C. of New York, 
and there can be no doubt but that we 
will hear of them again when the next 
Olympic games are held in Paris. 
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World Unity Through Education 


By Augustus O. Thomas 


The World Conference on Education Recently Held in San Francisco Has 
Adopted Measures to Insure Proper Teaching of Vital Facts of History 
in Schools, With a View to Eliminating Ignorance and Injustice 
Which Cause Hatred and Misunderstanding Among Nations. 


the peace of the world. In- 

ternational agreements have 
been ruthlessly brushed aside by ill- 
tempered nations and treaties have be- 
come scraps of paper, business and 
commerce instead of cooling the tem- 
per have added to the heat where 
selfish policy and program have held 
sway. Every war in history is the 
story of diplomatic failure and of 
treaty-making powers, while many 
wars are the direct clash of vast com- 
mercial and business interests. 

The very nature of government re- 
quires that treaty making and observ- 
ance must lodge in the political and 
diplomatic service, yet this does not 
mean that they are altogether. respon- 
sible for the temper, viewpoint and un- 
derstanding of the masses who have 
in large measure the keeping of the 
spirit of the treaty. There are in- 
fluences which are capable of prepar- 
ing the people to accept the agree- 
ment and to keep it honorably. 
Financiers and statesmen can never 
hope to win permanent understand- 
ing and concord until the masses are 
brought to a wholesome regard for 
national integrity. This is the func- 
tion of education. The thing which 
the world seems to lack most is a 
proper conception of human relation- 
ships, both individual and collective. 

Education alone can hurdle the 
barriers built up by generations of 
ignorance, prejudice and false ideals 
purposefully encouraged. Education 
to become potent in national under- 
standing must be of the-heart as well 


Dit ee has failed to keep 
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as of the head. It is possible to edu- 
cate the head and leave the heart cold, 
and so far as our national neighbors 
are concerned that is exactly what we 
have done. On the other hand, a mere 
emotional overflowing or philanthropic 
enthusiasm toward the world and a 
frenzied desire for world peace cannot 
prevail. The underlying principles 
necessary for the proper stability must 
be built up through the longer 
processes of education. The cradle of 
today will either keep the peace or fill 
the trenches of tomorrow and it will 
be just as we say. No great reform 
was ever brought about through one 
adult generation. It has required 
long years and long generations to 
produce the momentum necessary to 
change well-established customs. If*it 
were possible to formulate specific 
ideals, to set up a program, and to 
define processes and give this gospel 
into the hands of the teachers of the 
world who with unified purpose and 
technical skill should teach the world’s 
children the lessons involved it would 
be possible for the future to realize 
the ideals and standards taught. The 
great need of today is to make the in- 
dividual integrity apply to world re- 
lationships. There must be a love and 
an appreciation which come from a 
knowledge of national traits, ideals and 
forces and the conditions which have 
produced them and have made our na- 
tional neighbors what they are. 

The spread of education to the 
masses does not date far back in the 
world’s history, but too long has it 
been the tendency to build patriotism 
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upon national and race prejudice and 
hatred as much as upon love of coun- 
try. This must result in a false pa- 
triotism. Is it possible to teach love 
of country without prejudice? In the 
old days, under the cover of planting 
the seeds of love of country too oft 
there were planted the seeds of national 
discord. The virtues of other peoples 
were minimized. 


Origin in Exploitation 


HIS began in the days when the 

vast sections of the earth lay open 
to the exploitation and settlement and 
ambitious peoples were anxious to 
plant their flags and take possession of 
these dominions whose fabled riches 
were deemed worth fighting for. Force 
of arms was the rule of the day and we 
are not compelled to go very far back 
into history to discover red pages. It 
is our own United States which taught 
the lesson of national honor to the 
world and refused to accept territory 
by conquest. We also taught the tre- 
mendous spiritual lesson of freedom 
for all men and that race, or color, or 
previous condition of servitude did not 
mean eternal slavery. 

When schools came with an exten- 
sion of education to the people’ the 
teachers were mobilized and directed 
to give instruction along the lines 
which would make it easy to move the 
masses to the battlefield. It should 
be as easy to educate for the confer- 
ence table as for the trenches, as easy 
to teach love of fellowmen, the com- 
mon origin of mankind and the com- 
mon destiny as to teach individualism ; 
as easy to teach amity as enmity; to 
direct national relationships through 
justice, impartial judgment, national 
modesty, cooperation and honor as to 
teach the more selfish motto “My 
country right or wrong, but my 
country.” 

Truth belongs to no individual to 
the exclusion of others, to no nation 
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to the exclusion of others. Truth is 
universal, international, world wide, 
eternal. There are certain well defined 
principles of truth and education 
which are susceptible of world appli- 
cation. Today we have ceased to 
think of the world as a loose aggrega- 
tion of parts, unrelated, ethnic units; 
but as a group of closely related parts 
of one great unit, so much so that 
some association of nations with 
definite code of agreements is an abso- 
lute essential. The commercial, busi- 
ness, social and political wellbeing of 
the peoples of the earth depend upon 
the finding of some common ground of 
understanding and cooperation and a 
generation must be trained properly to 
occupy this ground. It was with this 
understanding that the World Confer- 
ence on Education was called. 


W orld Conference on Education 


HERE were doubting Thomases 

and false prophets when the call 
for the Conference was issued. There 
were those who said: “It will fail. The 
nations will not respond, the time is not 
opportune, funds cannot be raised, 
and if the nations do send delegates 
they cannot be brought to agreement.” 
That these conjectures were false is 
amply demonstrated by the complete 
success of the undertaking. More 
countries were represented than ex- 
pected, the delegations were larger; the 
interest never lagged for a minute. If 
there were prejudices they were sub- 
ordinated to the common purpose. 
The men and women who came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth sat 
down and broke bread together, they 
communed and reasoned together and 
came to the conclusions together— 
they were happy as they greeted each 
other and happy as they returned to 
their home countries. That Confer- 


ence is destined to become the be 
ginning of a new epoch in the world’s 
history. It ‘was significant that the 
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open meetings of the Conference were 
attended by ten to eighteen thousand 
persons interested in the movement 
which is bound to become a salient 
factor in the world’s progress. 

The call which went out to one 
thousand contacts in_ seventy-two 
different countries contained the fol- 
lowing objectives: to promote friend- 
ship, justice and good will among the 
nations of the earth; to bring about a 
world-wide tolerance of the rights and 
privileges of all nations regardless of 
race or creed; to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the inherited gifts 
of nationality through centuries of de- 
velopment and progress ; to secure ac- 
curate and satisfying information and 
more adequate information in the text- 
books used in the schools of the various 
nations; to produce a national com- 
radeship; to inculcate into the minds 
and hearts of the rising generation the 
spiritual values necessary to carry 
forward the principles emphasized in 
the Washington Conference; and 
finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential 
unity of mankind upon the evils of war 
and upon the absolute necessity of 
universal peace. . 


Program For Friendships 


T WAS upon these principles and 

upon this program that the nations 
came together and their deliberations 
bear eloquent testimony of their sin- 
cerity of purpose and of their ability 
to establish and to maintain inter- 
racial friendships and understanding. 

Although there were many im- 
portant achievements of the World 
Conference and many far-reaching 
movements set on foot the crowning 
act was the formation of a world-wide 
Federation of Education Associations. 
The agenda contained the following 
preamble and problem: 

“Educational aims are universal— 
the ultimate welfare of the individual, 
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the strengthening of the State and the 
safeguarding of society. There should 
be some suitable and effective means 
devised to bring into closer coordina- 
tion the various agencies which have 
to do with education throughout the 
world and to bring the teachers of the 
world’s children into more fruitful and 
sympathetic relations with one an- 
other.” 


Problem: Should this conference 
take steps to form a permanent fed- 
eration of education associations 
and institutions, and if so, what 
steps now should be taken? 


Organization Plan 
HERE seemed to be a definite need 


for such an organization. Other 
interests are organized or federated— 
baseball, pictures and theatricals, law, 
business, finance—why not education? 
A constitution was adopted and a 
quota of officers selected. The plan 
calls for a biennial meeting of the 
General Federation and three regional 
meetings during the alternating years. 
The regional meetings are: one for 
Asia and the Pacific, one for the Amer- 
icas, and one for Europe and Africa. 
The direct objectives of the Federa- 
tion as set forth in the constitution 
are: to secure international coopera- 
tion in educational enterprises; to 
foster the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning education in all its 
forms and among all peoples; to cul- 
tivate international good will, and to 
promote the cause of peace through- 
out the world. The membership is or- 
ganic. Any nation-wide organization 
of educators and any organization of 
educators in a country which does 
not possess a nation-wide organization 
which may be approved by the Federa- 
tion may have membership. The first 
organizations to vote membership in 
the World Federation are our own 
National Education Association and 
the Canadian Federation of Teachers. 





Many others have signified their in- 
tention as soon as meetings at which 
action can be had are held. There is 
no doubt but within a short time prac- 
tically all of the civilized countries 
will have national organizations which 
will be affiliated. The general assembly 
of the Federation will be composed of 
delegates named by the various asso- 
ciations holding membership. The 
general assembly of the World Federa- 
tion may ultimately contain a voting 
and legislative membership of about 
three hundred. Each component or- 
ganization will pay a membership fee 
of one cent per member with a min- 
imum fee of $25.00 and a maximum 
of $1,000.00. Already interested 
friends are making provision for the 
adequate financing of the organiza- 
tion and one friend of the movement 
has set over into his will $1,000,000.00 
as the beginning of a foundation to 
carry forward the work and service. 

The field of operation for such an 
organization is unlimited. Eventually 
meetings of a world unifying nature 
may be held in all countries and in all 
important centers in connection with 
existing associations for the purpose 
of encouraging teachers, school 
officers and the people themselves in 
extending educational privileges and 
also to acquaint the people the world 
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Panoramic view of the delegates to the Plenary Session of the World 





over with the aims and purposes of 
the Federation. 

It is not too much to hope or ex- 
pect that in time the Federation will 
supply a world clearing house for 
which all will assist in making quickly 
available educational movements, proc- 
esses, ‘methods and attitudes in all 
countries. A very useful field also is 
the exchange of educational articles 
and periodicals and their translation. 
It may establish, eventually, an ex- 
change for teachers and professors 
and will assist in promoting scholar- 
ship exchanges in the various coun- 
tries through government agencies. In 
due season there will be committees 
and commissions provided to investi- 
gate and to promote the various move- 
ments inaugurated among which will 
be the commission for universal edu- 
cation or the wiping out of illiteracy. 

A new and better world can be made 
through the training of the youth in 
all lands in the ideals of international 
justice and good will. The Federa- 
tion will endeavor to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with all existing agencies 
which tend to correct the omissions 
and commissions of the past and 
among these is Our Worzp which 
serves upon the principle that to know 
better is to think better of our neigh- 
bors. This publication should become 
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a useful agent for bringing to teachers 
and pupils correct information and 
material of great value. 

Conducive to widespread, or univer- 
sal education of the most favorable 
sort, the educational experiences of 
each nation should be quickly avail- 
able to all other nations. To this end 
and in order to formulate a program 
of helpfulness among those charged 
with the proper education of the on- 
coming generation, it is essential that 
they be familiar with educational con- 
ditions in all parts of the world. The 
plenary session of the Conference 
adopted a resolution favoring an edu- 
cational attaché, who shall be recog- 
nized as an educational expert of the 
first rank, accompanying each em- 
bassy or legation. In cases where 
owing to circumstances such a plan 
is not possible or is not deemed de- 
sirable, the prominent educational or- 
ganizations of the country should pro- 
vide a representative of outstanding 
ability. There is no doubt of the 
advisability of such a movement and 
the Federation hopes to see the plan 
generally accepted within a few years. 

Under the heading of Conduct Be- 
tween Nations, the Conference consid- 
ered textbook and teaching material, 
international contacts designated 
world civics and ethics, and cor- 
respondence between school children. 
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Conference on Education, San Francisco, June 29th to July 6th, 1923 


One of the most potent methods of 
preventing misunderstanding between 
nations is to make sure that the infor- 
mation obtained by school children 
about other countries is presented to 
them with scrupulous accuracy and 
in a spirit of fairness. It often 
happens that writers like to picture 
the unusual rather than the common 
type as the unusual is likely to attract 
attention while the commonplace does 
not. Many of the countries complain 
that we do not give them proper credit 
for the advancement they have made 
in education, culture and refinement. 
They also say that many of their 
people look upon America as made up 
of Indians and cowboys, while these 
have become the vanishing, the un- 
usual type. It is quite essential that 
the materials we teach produce a 
proper visualization of the character 
and ideals of our neighbors and that 
they be given credit for the advance- 
ment they have achieved. 

The coming generation should be- 
come acquainted, through actual 
processes, with the fact that the so- 
ciety of nations is dependent for its 
existence upon organized cooperation 
in every department of life and is thus 
a single great community in which 
every individual country enjoys cer- 
tain benefits and bears certain respon- 
sibilities. The Conference went on 












tion. 
at the right 


record in favor of World Civics and 
Ethics and framed a resolution re- 
questing the proper educational au- 
thority of each country to outline for 
its own schools a system of instruc- 
tion which will cultivate in the chil- 
dren attitudes of mind and habits 
of thought and action appropriate to 
effective membership in this world com- 
munity, such outlines to be presented 
to the next meeting of the World Fed- 
eration for comparison, discussion and 
publication. It was recommended 
that such study stress the common in- 
terests and purposes and the inter- 
dependence of mankind; that this sub- 
ject be developed not as a separate 
subject in the program but as a phase 
of existing subjects. No study will 
bring to the mind of the student the 
actual necessity of cooperation like 
the actual contacts of nation and 
nation. If a child in the schools of 
the United States should write a letter 
to a child in France one of the ques- 
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The Chinese delegation to the World Conference on Educa- 
The chairman of the group, Dr. P. W. Kuo, is seated 








tions which would arise 
in the procedure is the 
kind of postage stamp 
and the amount neces- 
sary to carry the letter 
into the foreign coun- 
try. When the child dis- 
covers that a stamp of 
his own country will carry 
the letter he finds it easy 
to determine that “postal 
agreements” are neces- 
sary and that the various 
countries find it advan- 
tageous to cooperate. 
The language study is 
also motivated. The 
passport and its signifi- 
cance, the ambassadorial 
and consular system pre- 
sent a further field of 
study. 

It was recommended 
that the eighteenth of 
May, which commemo- 
rated the opening of the first Hague 
Conference, be designated World Good 
Will Day. On this day schools are to 
devote some time to the subject of in- 
ternational friendliness, that the flags 
of the nations be studied and that na- 
tional songs be sung, that plays, 
pageants and addresses be used to 
show manners, customs, spirit and 
ideals. The new nation of Czecho- 
Slovakia has developed a_ national 
“Good Will Day” with happy results. 
On that day each person should be at 
peace with his neighbor, should forget 
to say ill of each other, should cease to 
criticize and find fault. It will be fine 
if we can develop even one day when 
the teacher may be free from fault 
finding and complaint, when we can 
think of the good in others rather 
than the evil which we imagine they 
possess. 

The World Conference movement is 
now definitely recognized in many 
ways and among these is through a 
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twenty-five thousand dollar prize for 
the best general plan to conserve the 
peace of the world. The contest is 
open to all persons or organizations 
who desire to submit plans and speci- 
fications, but no person who submits 
a plan as a member of a group or 
organization can submit an _ inde- 
pendent plan. The purpose of the 
contest is to create an interest in the 
movement for world peace and to offer 
an inducement for intelligent think- 
ing of a constructive nature along one 
of the greatest needs of the people. 
Complete rules governing the contest 
will be ready for announcement before 
this issue of Our Wortp. 


The Spirit of the Conference 


HERE was something in this 

World Conference on Education 
which gripped you. It was so unusual. 
We are accustomed to international 
meetings in which each represented na- 
tion is seeking some concession, some 
advantage, some self-interest. It is 
always a case of “dividing up,” of 
“sive and take.” There have been 
gatherings of nations from time im- 
memorial but there has never been a 
gathering like this. There was a thrill 
in it. The spirit got hold of you and 
would not let go. It was like a great 
flood which could not be stayed, it 
was majestic, forceful, convincing, 
satisfying. 

To stand before the plenary confer- 
ence and look into the faces of the 
world, a representation widespread, 
not a few nations, not the six or seven 
leading countries but the nations of 
the world who sat together and 
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earnestly deliberated, not for selfish 
interests but for a great humanistic 
motive was a life thrill. Constantly 
you were impressed that here must be 
set in motion the great fundamental 
truths, the potent forces which can 
make humanity better, more tolerant, 
more faithful, more virtuous, more 
devout. 


The Religion of Brotherhood 
T WAS not a religious body but if 


ever. religion is to reach its true 
meaning it needs a true brotherly love, 
a higher sense of world morality, a per- 
vading sentiment of “peace on earth 
good will to men.” This Conference 
had a spirit, the combined spirit of 
Confucius, of Buddha, of Mohammed, 
of Christ. Is it any wonder it gripped 
you and would not let go, nor did you 
want it to let go, for in it you saw 
the one great movement of the work 
in which humanity can join and work 
freely and effectively. 

Pagan and Christian, Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant could not 
have gotten together on religion nor 
could they have gotten together on 
any other grounds. They dined to- 
gether, they danced together, they 
sang together, they prayed together. 
Prayed not to the same God but it 
must have been to a God of spirit and 
of love. It must mean much to world 
welfare for all races and creeds, 
tongues and peoples, to join hands 
and sing “Auld Lang Syne,” as the 
delegates did in the closing moments 
of the great Conference and then bade 
each other farewell to go home and 
go to work for the same great cause. 
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Uncle Sam—“What am I to do with my surplus?” 
Lloyd-George—“How about Europe? She needs it.” 














Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 











MUSSOLINI AND THE LEAGUE 


HEN Corfu was shelled by the Italian Admiral, in the 
first days of September, the detonation was heard in the 
old Hall of the Reformation in Geneva, where the mem- 
bers of the fourth Assembly of the League of Nations 
were coming together. And with the swiftness of a 

Greek tragedy an issue developed which many have said might be 

the supreme test of the League, as an agency of peace. Greece 

invoked the good offices of the League in determining the amount 
and character of the reparation that might be due Italy, for the 
killing of the Italian members of the Commission that had been at 
work establishing the boundary line between Greece and Albania. 

But forthwith Mussolini, through ex-Premier Salandra, Italy’s 

member of the Council of the League, challenged the competency of 

the League to deal with the question in any way. 

In less than a week Mussolini found that he had the public opinion 
of the world arraigned against him. The action of Greece in going 
to the League showed everyone, including Mussolini, that a new 
order had come, in which no nation could be permitted to be a law 
unto itself. Italy’s ruthless demand that she should be both judge and 
jury in deciding what Greece should do, was not only denied but she 
found that she had to proceed in accordance with the new principle that 
peace is the concern of every nation, as the Covenant of the League had 
declared. The Council of the League prepared a plan for procedure 
for Italy and then submitted it, unofficially, to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors to be considered; this was done unofficially, to salve the 
wounded pride of Italy. Within twenty-four hours the Council of 
Ambassadors in session at Paris adopted the plan, with a few unim- 
portant changes, and sent it to Rome and Athens in the expectation 
that it would be carried out, at the same time sending it back to 
Geneva, where it had originated, so that the League might know that 
the substance of what it sought had been obtained. 

Italy finds herself in a position of “splendid isolation” with the 
representatives of all other nations, excepting France, arrayed 
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against her. And France seems to be determined, as this is being 
written, to maintain, if possible, a neutral attitude, offending neither 
Italy nor the other nations. France sees Belgium, her staunch ally, 
and the states of the Little Entente, whose friendly guidance has 
been her special concern, opposed to Italy, and she finds neutrality 
a hard role; whether she can play it to the end is doubtful. In par. 
ticular will this be difficult in view of the thrust made by Lord Robert 
Cecil at the very heart of France’s case in the Ruhr. The British 
member of the Council laid great stress on the fact that it was “the 
Versailles treaty” that supported the case of Greece and established 
the competency of the League to pass on it and that if the Versailles 
treaty fell, the whole structure of the new Europe it had set up 
would tumble to the ground. 

It is easy to believe that this solemn warning was heard in France 
as clearly as were the guns at Corfu. For France knows that all 
the world knows that her own case for the occupancy of the Ruhr 
rests on this same Versailles treaty. 

Never before has the situation in Europe been more confused 
and baffling. And it is so, in great degree, because of America’s 
failure to help make the peace. ‘That plain-spoken and able soldier, 
General Henry Allen, who has returned from his service on the 
Rhine, the best-informed man on European conditions we have in the 
country, recently wrote these serious words that should cause every 
patriotic American to search his soul: “Our own responsibility is 
great. Our failure to ratify the treaty that would have been willingly 
modified by the other signatories to suit our requirements has left us 
in default in the eyes of Europe, and our refusal to accept the defense 
promised France in the tripartite arrangement leaves us in special 
default in her eyes. Regardless of the political reasons that brought: 
about our action, the fact remains that the present European impasse 
could not have happened had we participated in winning the peace.” 

All of these judgments on the past and all the facts on conditions 
of the present make highly interesting the following editorial cor- 
respondence sent from Europe by Mr. Arthur Bullard, Editor of 
Our Wor tp, just before the Assembly of the League of Nations 
convened in Geneva. 





REPARATIONS AND THE LEAGUE 


OU cannot start a conversa- To be sure, this subject does not 

\ tion with Europeans about what figure on the Agenda of the Assembly 
is likely to happen at the for this year. But the first thing on 
Fourth Assembly of the League of their Order of Business is the “Report 
Nations in September without soon on the work of the Council since the 
finding yourself in the midst of the last session of the Assembly.” Any 
controversy over Reparations and In- delegate can get the floor and criticize 
ter-Governmental Debts. the Council for not having done any- 
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thing about the situation in the Ruhr. 

Many Europeans, thinking—rightly 
or wrongly—that this money dispute 
is the key to the Peace Problem, that 
no real progress can be made until 
these questions of Reparations and 
Debts are out of the way, claim that 
this Fourth Session of the Assembly 
will be the real test of the vitality of 
the League of Nations. They say 
that, if the representatives of all the 
member nations get together in Geneva 
for a month and content themselves 
with discussing their budget, the re- 


_port on the Traffic in Noxious Drugs, 


Public Health, Minorities in Esthonia, 
Passport Regulations and the like— 
dodging the real issue of the day— 
no one will ever take it seriously again. 


Counsels of Caution 


N the other hand, I find a good 

many and among them some of 
the best friends of the League, who 
take exactly the opposite view. They 
hope that the Assembly will stick to its 
Agenda and not let any silver-tongued 
orator stampede it into accepting a 
task beyond its strength. They point 
out that the League is still young and 
that it takes time for such an institu- 
tion to gain prestige. They want the 
League to progress slowly, developing 
its muscles on relatively easy tasks 
before it becomes too ambitious. “The 
League can only act successfully,” 
they say, “when there is something ap- 
proaching agreement, and nothing is 
clearer today than the intense and 
bitter disagreement between London 
and Paris on this Reparations issue. 
It would break up the League—the 
only organization there is which is 
doing hopeful work for peace—if it 
supported France against Britain on 
such an issue, or vice versa. Let us 
go ahead steadily on the work we know 
we can do and not risk ruin by at- 
tempting the impossible.” 
Personally, I hope that the As- 
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sembly will tackle the Reparations 
problem. I think it will. But I fully 


sympathize with those who urge 
caution. The Reparations Problem 
did not look simple from America; 
reading the European newspapers, 
talking with people from the different 
countries, it seems even more appall- 
ingly complicated here. There is 
nothing approaching agreement in Eu- 
rope over what ought to be done. 


Diplomatic Discord 


HERE is not even a hopeful atti- 

tude of mind, nor a promising at- 
tempt to reach agreement among the 
statesmen. The Diplomatic Notes of 
the day consist mostly of calling atten- 
tion—in more or less polite language 
—to the mis-statements of your op- 
ponent. In spite of Mr. Mellon’s for- 
mal denial, the British continue to in- 
sist that the debt, which they are 
paying us, was contracted not for 
themselves, but on behalf of their 
Allies, whom we refused to trust. De- 
spite the denial of Lord Curzon, the 
French insist that the British Gov- 
ernment, although questioning the ex- 
pediency of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, conceded its legality. And 
whenever any leading statesman has 
to admit that his position is some- 
what ungenerous, he shrugs his shoul- 
ders and “passes the buck” to Democ- 
racy. Mr. Baldwin might like to be 
a little more lenient about the French 
debt—but he cannot ask the British 
tax-payer to assume any more bur- 
dens. M. Poincaré is anxious to 
maintain the Entente Cordiale—but 
French Public Opinion would not con- 
sent to any more concessions. Herr 
Stresemann would like to reach some 
working agreement with France and 
pay such reparations as he thinks 
Germany can afford—but the Ger- 
man people would turn Communist 
overnight if he talked business with 
the French before they withdrew from 
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the Ruhr and admit that they were 
wrong. Perhaps Mr. Hughes has some 
fine plan to put the world on its feet 
—but the Senate won’t let him. 

While there is all too little of a 
spirit of compromise and conciliation 
among the leaders of the people, many 
of the newspapers are composing 
Hymns of Hate. The old war-propa- 
ganda machine is everywhere hard at 
work. German newspapers are filled 
with atrocity stories about the French 
in the Ruhr—the same old details of 
horror which were novelties in 1914. 
The Paris papers pour out the vials 
of their wrath against the English in 
the same phrases they formerly used 
against the Germans. Mr. Garvin, 
who calls himself a Liberal, fills an 
editorial in “The Observer” with 
venomous personal invective against 
the French Premier—nicknames him 
“the Kaiser of Peace.” It is a call to 
arms, a warning to John Bull that 
France is a greater menace than Ger- 
many ever was. It is as provocative 
as anything which von Bernhardi ever 
wrote about “The Next War.” 


Uncle Sam’s Debtors 


| ie spite of all the conflicting view- 
points, there is one distinction, 
which we in America should make 
clearly. 

Suppose that John Doe owes you 
$10,000 and that his present assets 
are very much less. There are two 
quite different ways for you to handle 
the matter. You can (1) insist on 
an immediate settlement, throw him 
into bankruptcy, let the court decide 
how many cents he can pay on the 
dollar, collect that amount and “dis- 
charge” him. Or (2) you can say: 
“It is true that he cannot pay me 
today. But he has the asset of health, 
he can earn and save. In five or ten 


years he may be Well able to pay. I 
will not accept a few cents on the 
dollar from him now that he is in hard 
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luck. I will let the debt run in the 
hope of getting full payment with jn- 
terest when he gets on his feet.” 

Our government has taken the 
second course in regard to our Euro- 
pean debtors. There is a great deal 
of historic justification for our atti- 
tude. After every serious war there 
has been a period of economic disor- 
ganization, when the debts which had 
grown out of the conflict seemed un- 
bearable. After our Revolution our 
paper money was down to fifteen 
cents on the dollar and it seemed im- 
possible to pay off our debts. It was 
the same after the Civil War. It 
was more than a decade before we got 
back to the gold basis. It was the 
same in Europe after the Napoleonic 
Wars. But the most striking thing 
about our machine civilization is the 
rapid increase in the rate of the pro- 
duction of wealth. These old war 
debts have been paid and forgotten. 
If the future is to be anything like the 
past, a billion dollars will look smaller 
in 1973 than a million does today. 


War Debts vs. War Damages 


) 3 ye it is a poor rule that does not 
work both ways. It is not at all 
surprising that the French bitterly re- 
sent Mr. Hughes’ proposal, which has 
now been taken up by the British, of a 
commission of unbiased business men 
to estimate Germany’s capacity to pay. 

America and England from purely 
business motives—they both officially 
disclaim any especial fondness for the 
ex-enemy—wanting to clear away the 
wreckage left by the war and start 
fresh on rebuilding prosperity, pro- 
pose putting Germany through bank- 
ruptcy. “Let’s get a court—an un 
biased commission—to estimate how 
many cents Germany can pay on the 
dollar, fix her debt at that sum and 
turn her loose.” 

To this the French retort: “Before 
we will consider this proposal, please 
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let us know whether you are willing to 
apply the same rule to us. Do you 
propose that a board of experts should 
consider our losses of men and money 
in the common war, our necessities of 
reconstruction, our burden of pen- 
sions, our unbalanced budget, our de- 
preciated currency, etc., and estimate 
our present capacity to pay and dis- 
charge us of all further obligations?” 


Britain and America 

O this the British reply: “Yes. 

We would be glad to arrange a 
general composition of the Inter-Allied 
Debts on such a basis, but the United 
States insist that we pay them 100 
cents on the dollar-for the sum which 
we borrowed from them on your ac- 
count. If those who owe us—former 
enemies and allies—will cover this 
charge we will not ask for more. If 
the United States will reduce their 
demands on us, we will to the same ex- 
tent reduce our demands on you.” 

And to this Mr. Hughes makes no 
reply at all. 

“Let the American Secretary of 
State be either logical or frank,” one 
French editor writes. “If he is logical 
he would apply the same standard of 
present capacity to pay to us that 
he asks us to apply to the enemy. If 
he were frank, he would say ‘So long 
as my clients get all they claim, I do 
not care how badly the others fare.’ ” 

There is another point in the French 
argument against Mr. Hughes’ pro- 
posal. They accuse the Germans of 
bad faith. They assert that although 
they signed not only the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles but also half a dozen of “ac- 
cords” since, in which they formally 
acknowledged their debt, the Ger- 
mans have fraudulently dissipated 
their assets—just as a dishonest 
trader, when pressed by his creditors, 
will transfer his tangible property to 
his wife. The amount of the wealth 


which the French claim the Germans 
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have hidden in this manner is obviously 
exaggerated, but there is certainly 
some justification to their accusation 
—probably a good deal. Some Ger- 
mans have acquired tremendous for- 
tunes in foreign currency by the very 
processes which have led to the finan- 
cial ruin of the state. While claim- 
ing inability to fulfill their agreements 
in regard to “payment in kind,” the 
Germans have found the material to 
increase enormously their industrial 
equipment. It would in fact be ex- 
pecting too much of human nature to 
anticipate that the Germans—since 
Mr. Hughes proposed fixing their 
debt on the basis of their capacity to 
pay—would leave their wealth where 
it could be easily seen. (The French 
say: “We could artificially depreciate 
our currency, too, if our creditors 
agreed to accept that as an index of 
our ability to pay.”) 


German and French Aims 


HERE are a priori reasons to be- 
lieve—and considerable evidence 
to support the belief—that the German 
Government has willfully and with in- 
tent to defraud reduced its apparent 
capacity to pay, in the hope of coming 
off light in the Bankruptcy Court. 
But it is always dangerous to re- 
duce such arguments to the question 
of “good faith.” The French would 
be better advised, if they did not raise 
this point too frequently, for it in- 
vites the retort—“You’re another!” 
There are quite as many people in 
Europe who doubt the good faith of 
the French Government as there are 
who doubt that of the Germans. 
Even among France’s friends the 
suspicion of ulterior motives is sur- 
prisingly common. “The Reparations 
Problem could be solved easily by the 
League of Nations,” an Italian dip- 
lomat told me, “if the French honestly 
wanted money to restore her devas- 
tated districts, but what they are 
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after is something quite different.” 
Mr. Baldwin, the present Premier of 
the British Empire, hints at such sus- 
picions in his speeches. Lloyd George, 
the ex-Premier, is sensationally out- 
spoken. “Why has France developed 
the greatest army in history? Why 
this feverish haste to build fleets of 
submarines and squadrons of air- 
planes? Why this appalling negro 
army from the African colonies? 
Reparations? Nonsense! It is the 
ghost of Napoleon come to life again!’ 


The Issue for the League 

N°? one can safely prophesy what 

will happen, if the Assembly of 
the League turns away from the safe 
and sane program arranged by those 
who have drawn up the Agenda and at- 
tempts to take a hand in the Repara- 
tion Problem. But there are one or 
two considerations to bear in mind. 

First: The Assembly has no power 
to compel. It can only discuss and 
advise. And no action, which is not 
almost unanimous, has much effect, in 
an appeal to Public Opinion. No 
nation—not even the most powerful— 
would like to be publicly condemned 
by all the other nations—nor even by 
a decisive majority. But a split jury 
is not impressive. The Assembly can- 
not do anything effective about Repa- 
rations unless it can get some general 
agreement. A Resolution which 
threatened to split the body into two 
nearly equal groups would probably 
be tabled. 

Second: While it is known in ad- 
vance, with considerable certainty, 
how some of the delegations will vote, 
it is not possible to foretell how a 
majority would line up. France is 
said “to control” more votes than any 
other great power. Belgium and 
Poland are pretty definitely tied to 
her chariot. The nations of the Little 
Entente—Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania 
and Yugo-Slavia—are somewhat less 
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closely bound. They are sure to vote 
with France on some subjects, but 
are more independent on others. Eng- 
land has relatively few such satellites 
on the Continent. It is assumed that 
she has Portugal in her pocket and 
Norway on a somewhat longer leash, 
The votes of the Dominions will line 
up with the mother country on im- 
portant issues. Italy is generally 
more in sympathy with Britain than 
with France, but will stand by France 
against any British or American effort 
to collect the war debts. Then there 
is the group of former enemy states— 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria— 
who are expected to vote on the Ger- 
man side of any argument. 

France, the dominant Power on the 
Continent, might be expected to carry 
the majority of the Assembly with her 
in a controversy with Britain, but 
France has lost a great many friends 
among the Neutrals by her recent 
quarrels with Switzerland and Spain, 
involving in the first case the abolition 
of the trade privileges which the city 
and canton of Geneva had enjoyed in 
the “Free Zones” of the neighboring 
French territories of Gex and Savoy; 
and in the second, the dispute over 
Morocco. This latter may possibly 
influence the votes of the Spanish- 
American republics. 


Why the Problem Remains 


ILE no one can foretell how the 
Assembly would divide on such a 
question as Reparations, there seems 
to be little chance that there would be 
a decisive majority either way. And 
this lack of agreement is, of course, the 
explanation of why the Reparation 
Problem has not been solved long ago. 
The “Pressure of Public Opinion”— 
the moral sanction, which is the only 
substitute for war—cannot operate 
when world opinion is divided. 
ArtTHur Burarp. 
Geneva, 28 August, 1923. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 











Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 

















WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 
THE FARMER AND FOREIGN POLICY 


ACTION QUESTION 1 

HAT would YOU do if you 

were a member of the Farm 
Bloc, or sympathized with it, about 
“abroad?” 

Would you say that we have no in- 
terest in the European “mess” and 
should keep entirely out of it? Or 
do you realize that the farmer’s pros- 
perity is largely dependent on 
Europe’s prosperity? 

The present desperate plight of so 
many American farmers can be rem- 
edied only from Europe. The farmer 
needs markets for his surplus prod- 
ucts and these markets he can get 
only by the restoration of the pur- 
chasing power of Europe. 

The farmer supplies more than half 
of our exports, either in raw state or 
in later manufactured form. He also 
buys nearly half of all manufactured 
goods. The decreased ability of the 
foreigner to buy these farm products 
means not only that the farmer is 
much less able to sell what he raises 
but also less able to buy manufac- 
tured goods. 

The farmer has seen the market 
for his cotton, wheat, dairy products, 
meats and hides all slump. Why? 
Because of the paralysis of Europe’s 
buying power. The farmer needs 


potash from Germany and nitrates 
from Chile but his ability to buy them 
has been decreased, to the detriment 
of his farm. 
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In an effort to save him from bank- 
ruptey, Congress has given him tariff 
protection and rural credits legisla- 
tion; but such measures have not 
markedly benefited him. Nothing 
can really help him until Europe 
comes back. That must happen or 
ruin will come to the farmer. 

Are the farmers interested in the 
restoration of a wrecked foreign 
market? Let one of them answer, as 
he does in Miss Laut’s article listed 
below: 

“We advocate everything that can 
put that market back on its feet. 
Yes, refunding of debts, cancellation, 
League of Nations . . . ship subsidy, 
any old thing that will salvage us 
from total wreck.” 


What would YOU do about it? 


READING REFERENCES 


On the question of Europe’s economic 
situation the reader should refer back to this 
department in OUR WORLD for June and 
for August, 1923. 

On the foregoing questions including the 
American economic situation as it is inter- 
related with the economic situation of Europe 
consult the folowing: 

Our Wor tp: 

What Europe Means to the American 
Farmer, by Charles Merz, in this number. 

The Farmers’ Stake Abroad, by -\gnes C. 
Laut, August, °22, pp. 35-44. 

The World from the Haystack (interview 
with J. R. Howard), by O. M. Kile, 
December, ’22, pp. 49-52. 

Europe’s Revival and Farm Prices, by 
Arthur Capper, February, ’23, pp. 35-41. 

Farmers’ World League at Rome, by O. R. 
Agresti, February, ’23, pp. 42-49. 
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Booxs anp Parts or Books. 


There is no separate book on this question 
but there is promised for the early 
winter: 

Nourse, E. G. American Agriculture and 
European Conditions. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.—This will be a publication of the 
new Institute of Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and should prove of first-rate 
importance. 

Wheat Council of United States. National 
Wheat Conference, Report of Proceed- 
ings. Chicago, June, 1923. Apply to 
Secretary, 1626 Temple Building, 77 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

Bass, J. F. anp Movutton, H. G. America 
and the Balance Sheet of Europe. Ronald 
Press, 1921. $3. See especially chapter 
on The Unity of the Problem, which 
treats of American agriculture and 
foreign markets. 

The Farmer’s Interest in Foreign Markets, 
by E. G. Montgomery and C. L. Luedtke. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Year 
Book for 1920, pp. 495-503. 

The economic relations between the United 
States and Europe are treated in 
numerous articles of great excellence by 
authoritative writers in the following 
series of volumes of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, $1 each: 

International Economics, vol. 83, May, 1919. 
See especially The Vital Concern of Agri- 
culture in Foreign Trade, by C. J. Brand, 
pp. 35-47. 

International Trade Situation,: vol. 94, 
March, 1921.—See especially The Prob- 
able Future Development of Grain Trade 
of the United States, by J. H. Barnes, 
pp. 61-64. 

- The Revival of American Business, vol. 97, 
Sept., 1921. See especially The Recovery 
of the Grain Farmer, by C. M. Harger, 
pp. 99-103; and The Way Out for Cotton 
Growers, by W. A. Shelton, pp. 103-107. 

America and the Rehabilitation of Europe, 
vol. 102, July, 1922. 

Western Europe and the United States, 
edited by E. M. Patterson, vol. 104, 
Nov., 1922. 

America’s Relations to the European Situa- 
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tion, edited by Carl Kelsey, vol. 108, July, 
1923 


Recent MaGazIne ARTICLES: 

American Farmer and Foreign Policy, by 
Arthur Capper. Foreign Affairs, June, 
1923, pp. 127-135. 

American Farmer and Foreign Markets; 
influence of conditions abroad in deter- 
mining price of agricultural products, 
Commerce Monthly, March, 1923. (Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York 
City.) 

Agricultural Credits and Cooperative Mar- 
keting (treats also of foreign markets), 
by B. M. Anderson, Jr., Chase Economic 
Bulletin, Aug., 1923. (Chase National 
Bank, New York City.) 

American Farmer and Europe, by B. M. 
Anderson, Jr. World’s Work, Dec, 
1922, pp. 176-180; Jan., 1923, pp. 287- 
290. 

Looking at the Farmer’s Side, an inter- 
view with B. M. Baruch; by T. M. Knap- 
pen. World’s Work, March, 1923, pp. 
474-80. 

Mr. Producer Looks Abroad, by C. M. 
Harger. Independent, Feb. 17, 1923, 
pp. 113-114. 

Will Agricultural Prices Fall? (a predic- 
tion of what has since happened), by 
E. G. Nourse. Journal of Political 
Economy, March, 1920, pp. 189-218. 


Orner Sources or INFORMATION: 
Committee on Agricultural Outlook, re- 
cently called together by Secretary 
Wallace of Department of Agriculture. 
Two committees have met, composed of 
leading economists and _ statisticians. 
There were five sub-committees, on 
foreign demand, domestic demand, 
cotton, corn and hogs, and wheat. Re- 
sults have been given to the press. For 
information apply to Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., which also 


issues— 
Foreign Crops and Markets, weekly 
bulletin. 
Foreign Section Reports, occasional 
bulletins. 


Both bulletins based on first-hand reports 
of foreign agents of the Department. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


World-Wide Relief Agencies 


Kindly supply a list of the principal inter- 
national relief agencies now at work, such as 
the Red Cross, and where I could obtain litera- 
ture as to their aims and activities. E. A. 
Northfield, Minnesota. 





A good summary of the relief work 
done by several American organiza- 
tions abroad during the past few years 
can be had in Vernon Kellogg’s article 
“Uncle Sam’s Ambassadors of Aid,” in 
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OUR WORLD for January, 1923, 
p. 8-17. 

Further information upon the sub- 
ject of relief work can be had by ad- 
dressing any of the following or- 
ganizations: 

The American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The International Y.M.C.A., New 
York City. 

The Near East Relief Commission, 
New York City. 

The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Biology and W ar—Law and 
Schools 


Can you direct me to material on The: 


Biological Aspect of War and The Schools as 
Factors in Law Enforcement? E. Le G. C., 
St. Maries, Idaho 


Two good articles upon the Biologi- 
cal Aspects of War are: 

Scientific American Supplement, 
Vol. 85, January 12-26, 1918, pp. 18- 
19, 46-48, 58. Biological aspects of 
warfare. H. Campbell. 

Science News Service, Vol. 45, pp. 
73-76, January 26, 1917. Biology in 
war. J. Loeb. 

If any of the following books are 
available you may find them also of 
help: 

Hunt, J. B. War, religion, and 
science. London, 1915. 

Moulton, John F. Science and war. 
Cambridge University Press, 1919. 

Osler, Sir William. Science and 
war; an address delivered before the 
University of Leeds Medical School. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1915. 

The following articles will be of 
help to you in preparing the paper 


' on your school subject, “Schools as 


Factors in Law Enforcement.” 
School Review, Vol. 30, pp. 187-192, 
March, 1922. Democracy in high 


school government; Citrus Union 
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High School, Azua, California, by 
F. S. Hayden. 

School Review, Vol. 30, pp. 164-166, 
March, 1922. Student government in 
England. 

School Review, Vol. 30, pp. 733-741, 
December, 1922. Student participa- 


tion in school administration. J. K. 
Satchell. 

School and Society, Vol. 14, pp. 
613-616, December 24, 1921. Honor 
without system. D. H. Stevens. 

School and Society, Vol. 12, pp. 21- 
22, July 3, 1920. Society at work. 
E. Hudelson. 

School and Society, Vol. 13, pp. 
251-257, February 26,1921. Student 
cooperation in school government. 
H. W. Jones. 

Education, Vol. 42, pp. 197-210, 
December, 1921. Pupil government in 
secondary schools. N. A. Jackson. 


United States and Turkey 


When did the United States break off diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey? E. B. R., New 
York City. j 

We have no ambassador in Turkey, 
ambassadorial relations having been 
broken off at the time of the war and 
never resumed. Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, as American High Commis- 
sioner to Turkey, takes the place of 
an ambassador. He represents not 
only the Navy Department, but also 
the State, War, and Commerce De- 
partments. Officials of all four are 
under his direct command. 


Turkey's Diplomatic Relations 


Were United States consuls recalled at the 
time of the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions and, if so, when did they resume 
functioning with Turkey? E. B. R., New York 
City. 


According to the latest congres- 
sional directory which we have avail- 
able, the United States is maintaining 
no consular service in Turkey. These 
officials were no doubt withdrawn at 
the same time as the ambassador. 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


ITALY SHAKES THE FASCISTI CLUB 


G ONSPIRAT ORS in ambush on a lonely Greek road 
wrecked the automobile of the Italian members of the 
Allied Commission fixing the boundary between Greece 
and Albania, and shot General Tellini, its head, together 
with all his staff. Mussolini, Premier of Italy, at once 
shook the club of his Fascisti dictatorship at the Greek Govern- 
ment. In an ultimatum with a 24-hour limit for acceptance, he 
demanded apologies, a salute to Italian warships in the Greek 
port of the Piraeus, funeral honors for the murdered officers, 
investigation of the killing by a Greek Commission with Italian 
officers present, execution of any persons found guilty, and an 
indemnity of fifty million lira. Greece agreed to the demands for 
honors to the Italian flag and to the dead officers, but objected to the 
terms of the inquiry and indemnity demands as infringements of 
Greek sovereignty. The Greek Government appealed to the League 
of Nations, just assembling in Geneva, under Articles 12 and 15 of 
the Covenant providing for arbitration, and offered to deposit fifty 
million lira as a guarantee of payment of indemnity. 

Italy had dispatched a large part of her fleet to Greek waters. On 
expiration of the 24-hour period, an Italian commander called upon 
the Greek commander of the island of Corfu to surrender the fortress. 
When the Greek commander declared he must await orders from his 
Government, the Italian warships opened fire. Among others 4 
number of Armenian refugee orphans, sheltered on the island in care 
of the Near East Relief, were killed. The Greeks did not resist the 
seizure of the island, which was followed by seizure of the islands of 
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Paxos and Antipaxos. Meanwhile, Mussolini opposed intervention 
by the League of Nations, threatening to cancel Italy’s membership. 


The whole world was startled by the sudden menace of a conflict 
whose consequences could not be predicted if it was not checked. In 
the League Council at Geneva there was a sharp debate over the 
League’s competency to act. Lord Robert Cecil of Great Britain 
caused a sensation by declaring that disregard of the League Cove- 
nant, a part of the Versailles Treaty, would be regarded as a violation 
of all the peace treaties. The Allied Conference of Ambassadors in 
Paris protested to Greece against the murders. The League Council 
referred its suggestions to the Conference of Ambassadors as the 
body under whose authority the Greek-Abanian Boundary Commis- 
sion was acting. The Ambassadors sent a note to Greece reiterating 
many of the Italian demands, but providing for an inquiry by an 
international board under a Japanese chairman and for a fifty-million 
lira indemnity guarantee in place of direct payment to Italy. Greece 
accepted these terms. The Italian occupation of the Greek islands 
continued, although Mussolini declared they were held only as guar- 
antees of satisfaction. He at first opposed Allied efforts to get Italy 
to evacuate them but later agreed to liberate them by September 27. 

The crisis meant a trial of League authority in a dispute of major 
importance. The British and northern European delegates urged 
that this question must be settled in principle, once for all, regardless 
of any independent solution of the Italian-Greek difficulty. 

Meanwhile Italy was pressing a demand on Yugo-Slavia for con- 
trol of the Free City of Fiume and massing troops on the frontier 
with threats of action if Yugo-Slavia did not acquiesce. 
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Germany Weakens under French Pressure 





oo of a beginning of the end of 
the test of strength between 
France and Germany, over the Allied 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley as a 
guarantee for war damages, were seen 
in reports that Chancellor Stresemann 
was bargaining with the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin. Rumors that the 
German Government had advised the 
Ruhr population to abandon resistance 
proved premature; but the Berlin con- 
versations were interpreted as a pre- 
lude to such a step and to the sending 
of a new German Ambassador to Paris. 

France continued to demand that 
Germany must throw up her hands 
and admit defeat before direct negotia- 
tions on the reparations issue could be 
renewed. But she also made it clear 
that in case of such action she was 
prepared to modify the military occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and to reconsider 
the terms for the payment of war in- 
demnities. The German Government, 
although facing an internal threat in 
the Nationalist opposition to sur- 
render, was expected to take action 
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along these lines as the only way out 
of a ruinous deadlock. 

Premier Poincaré of France, in his 
reply to the British note challenging 
the French Ruhr policy, opposed the 
arguments that it was illegal and that 
it endangered Europe’s recovery. He 
declared that France must secure 
twenty-six billion gold marks as a 
minimum indemnity for reconstruction, 
but suggested that any sum above that 
might be dependent upon Germany’s 
ability to pay in ten years. He pro- 
posed to reduce the total reparations 
amount from Germany to between 
fifty-three and seventy billion marks, 
subject to adjustment of claims among 
the various Allies. Italy continued to 
show increasing sympathy for the 
British point of view; and both Italy 
and the Central European Allies in- 
sisted on their rights to reparations, 
which were felt to have been somewhat 
slighted in the French note. Belgium, 
in her reply to Great Britain, favored 
resumption of joint conferences of the 
Allies, declaring notes unsatisfactory. 

Premier Poincaré, in a public ad- 
dress, urged the continuance of the 
Anglo-French Entente. Prime Minis- 
ter Baldwin of Great Britain went to 





ITALY GETTING IN DEEP 


Serenissimo of Rome suggests it would be better to stop following France in the Ruhr, and 


instead to join America and Great Britain 
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a French resort on a holiday, 
at the end of which he was 
expected to meet Premier 
Poincaré. A gathering of all 
the Allied Premiers was hoped 
for as a result of their con- 
ference and the Franco-Ger- 
man conversations. 
Chancellor Stresemann, in 
a public address, renewed his 
predecessor Cuno’s unan- 
swered reparations offers of a 
total of thirty billion gold 
marks, adding a pledge of 
mortgaging important parts 
of Germany’s economic system 
as a guarantee. France was 
reported to want an Allied 
control of the Rhineland rail- 
ways and some of the indus- 
tries as the basis of a repara- 
tions settlement and a loan 
to Germany. Private nego- 
tiations between French, 
British and German industri- 
alists, looking toward some 
form of joint economic con- 
trol in the Rhineland, still 
failed to produce any terms 
satisfactory to the French interests. 


The League in Full Session 





HILE the Italian disputes with 

Greece and Yugo-Slavia and the 
reparations conflict between the Allies 
and Germany commanded most public 
attention as the League of Nations 
assembled at Geneva, as tests of the 
League’s power in questions of major 
importance, the delegates faced a full 
program in reports of work under way. 
In early sessions Dr. Cosme Della Tor- 
riente of Cuba was elected to succeed 
Dr. Agustin Edwards of Chile as the 
new President of the Assembly. The 
Irish Free State was unanimously 
elected to membership, and President 
Cosgrave and his delegation were cor- 
dially welcomed. Progress in the res- 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 








FINISH! 


Another Italian view of the Franco-German situation is 


presented by L’Asino 


toration of Austria under League 
supervision was reported. The United 
States aroused interest by assigning 
consultative delegates to the Assem- 
bly’s Commission on the opium traffic. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague handed 
down two decisions. The first was 
against Germany for refusal to allow 
the British steamer Wimbledon to pass 
through the Kiel Canal with military 
supplies for Poland. A damage pay- 
ment for the cargo was awarded to 
France. The Canal was held to be 
dedicated permanently to the use of 
the world. The second decision was 
for Germany against Poland on the 
rights of Germans in territory awarded 
to Poland by treaty. League author- 
ity in such questions was affirmed, 
establishing an important precedent. 












“LOOK! 


I’M STABILIZED!” 


The Austrian crown shouts encouragingly to 
the falling German mark, according to Sim- 
plicissimus of Munich 


HE WASHINGTON TREA- 

TIES on limitation of naval ar- 
maments, between the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy, and on the adjustment of in- 
terests in the Pacific, between the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan 
and France, were brought into force 
by the exchange of ratifications in 
Washington. The United States at 


once began to carry into effect the 
provisions of the naval treaty ; and the 
other signatories were reported to be 
acting in accord, although in Japan 
the difficulties caused by the earth- 
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quake disaster were expected to delay 
somewhat the scrapping of battleships, 





UNITED STATES 





Relations with Mexico Renewed 


mene peat T COOLIDGE extended 
formal recognition to the Govern- 
ment of President Obregon of Mexico 
as a result of the success of the 
mission headed by Charles Beecher 
Warren and Judge John Barton 
Payne in adjusting questions of Amer- 
ican rights in Mexico. Thus the long 
break between the two nations was 
ended. Under the agreements of the 
three months’ conference in Mexico 
City, satisfactory guarantees were se- 
cured for American property rights 
acquired before the passage of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917, which 
nationalized oil and mineral resources 
and gave the government power to con- 
fiseate and redistribute land.  Ar- 
rangements were also made for the ad- 
justment of disputes regarding rights 
acquired later and for compensation 
for seized property. Two Claims Com- 
missions are planned, according to 
conventions signed by the governments 
subject to ratification by their Con- 
gresses. One is for special claims of 
United States citizens arising from the 
revolutionary period since 1910. The 
other is for general United States and 
Mexican claims for the period since 
the previous convention of 1868. Each 
nation will have a member on both 
Commissions, while a third member or 
umpire will either be chosen by agree- 
ment of the two governments or ap- 
pointed by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. 





AMERICA’S POLICIES toward 
Europe were formally outlined for 
the Coolidge administration. Sec- 
retary Hughes sent an identic note to 
the Allies reaffirming the proposal for 
international arbitration of the repa- 
rations question. A Committee of the 
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The hum of industry 


in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT developments in 
leading industries stir the think- 
ing of the far-sighted bond buyer. 
He is on the lookout for well- 
secured bonds — of well-known 
industrial companies with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 


Bonds which we offer must first 
pass our searching analysis before 
we purchase the issues in whole or 
in part and distribute them to the 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


investors of the country through 
our nation-wide organization. 


Our nearest branch office will 
gladly put you on our advice list. 
By this means, you will be ap- 
prised _promptly of new bond 
issues which carry our recom- 
mendations. 


Our branch offices are in the 
leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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United States Chamber of Commerce 
called upon the President to urge 
American aid in restoring normal con- 
ditions in Europe; but a White House 
statement following their visit was to 
the effect that the new Executive be- 
lieved the country favored continua- 
tion of the Harding policy of refrain- 
ing from action for the present. In 
a declaration regarding Russia, Presi- 
dent Coolidge took an expected line in 
saying that until the Soviet established 
acceptable standards of government 
and property rights no relations would 
be considered. Definition of his World 
Court policy was still withheld. 


CUBA added another complication 
to the dispute with Washington aris- 
ing from her lottery bill and her dis- 
regard of financial reforms and pro- 
tests against United States influence. 
Her House of Representatives passed 
the Tarafa railroad bill. This meas- 
ure provides for consolidated opera- 
tion of the national railways and of 25 
public ports and for closing nearly 50 
private ports. American sugar com- 
panies and some copper companies, 
operating their own railways and 
ports, would be hard hit. American 
interests in the national railways, on 
the other hand, would be benefited. 
An immediate conflict of interests 
began in Washington. The Cuban 
Senate deferred action pending the 
further investigation. President Cool- 
idge sent a general warning to Cuba 
that American rights must be pro- 
tected or the United States Govern- 
ment would act to safeguard them. 


THE PHILIPPINES witnessed an 
increase of political conflicts over Gov- 
ernor General Wood’s report exposing 
the methods of the Philippine Bank. 
He showed that its management had 
resulted in steady losses amounting to 
some $37,500,000 in six years, and 
that the bonded debt of the country 
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had mounted to some $72,000,000 
largely to make good these losses, 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Ireland Votes for the Free State 


EARLY three-fourths of the vot- 

ers in the Irish elections, the 
Government claimed, supported the 
Free State system under the peace 
treaty with England. The balloting 
gave 63 out of the 153 seats in the 
Dail Eireann, the national Parliament, 
to the Government, 44 to De Valera’s 
Republicans, 16 to Independents, 15 to 
Labor and 15 to the Farmers. The 
Government, in combination with the 
other parties favoring the Free State 
plan, therefore has a strong working 
majority against the rebels. Whether 
the Republicans would take their seats 
in the Dail remained to be seen. De 
Valera, who was elected from his dis- 
trict, was still held as a state prisoner. 









INDIA saw outbreaks of rioting be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus. The pro- 
voking cause was a conflict during a 
Moslem religious procession, in connec- 
tion with which the Moslems were said 
to have violated a Hindu shrine by 
pulling obstructing branches off from 
the trees around it. But the under- 
lying motives were reported to be due 
to differences over the Nationalist pro- 
gram of resistance to British rule. 


ELLIS ISLAND commanded off- 
cial attention in London in conse- 
quence of a report on the immigration 
station by Ambassador Geddes, re 
cently returned from Washington. He 
criticised the crowding together of im- 
migrants of all classes and said that 
dirt and delay created hardships on 
the Island; but stated that the great- 
est difficulties were caused by the immi- 
grants themselves and the conditions 
under which the work had to be done. 
The report aroused some protests in 
the United States, but was generally 
regarded in Washington as a fait 
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spirited document. British feeling has 
been aroused because of the increasing 
numbers of English emigrants to 
America, many of whom have objected 
to the treatment at Ellis Island. 


EUROPE 


Germany Strives for Economic Recovery 


RASTIC EFFORTS to reform 

German finances under the new 
Stresemann administration commanded 
the attention of European observers, 
since the results must form the basis 
of any new reparations agreement. 
Under the Socialist Finance Minister 
Hilferding, tax collection was made 
stricter, rail and postal and wire 
charges were put up, and a campaign 
against Director Havenstein of the 
Reichsbank was pushed with the pur- 
pose of checking currency inflation. 
Stresemann planned to raise $100,- 
000,000 by conscription of foreign ex- 
change holdings, which have recently 
been concentrated in Germany; and 
this with the remainder of the gold 
reserve was to be used as the basis of 
a new stabilized currency. Wages 
were put on a gold basis by an indus- 
trial agreement; and exports were to 
be forced and imports curtailed. <A 
Communist strike was broken; but 
Monarchist demonstrations were in- 
creasing in Bavaria and elsewhere, and 
a new separatist movement in the 
Rhineland was causing some concern. 


RUSSIA appeared to be definitely 
further along on the road toward 
economic rehabilitation. A_ better 
harvest than in 1922 was forecasted. 
Commissioner Haskell of the American 
Relief Administration, returning to 
Washington, asserted that Commu- 
nism had been practically abandoned 
and that Russia had been saved and 
was on the way to recovery. A general 
movement appears to be developing to 
revive trade without diplomatic rela- 
tions. Reported accords have included 
a Soviet contract with the Allied 
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American Corporation, acting 
agent for many large American fi 
for business to amount to $2,400, 
yearly. Associated English firms 
known as Becos Traders, Ltd., 
which Prime Minister Baldwin and hij 
brother are interested, have been neg 
tiating in Moscow; and French am 
Italian groups are also in the field, 
German and Scandinavian firms ha 
long been active in Russia. 


NEAR EAST 
Turkey Ratifies the Peace Treaty 
EACE between the Allies and 
key was formally assured when the 
Turkish National Assembly at Angora 
ratified the treaty recently concluded 
at Lausanne. The British prepared 





to evacuate Constantinople; and me 
while the Turks began to deport 
menians and Greeks from Turkish te 
ritory. Spokesmen of the Armenian’ 
nation protested to the Allies agains 
the settlement, which left the remnant 
of their compatriots unsafeguarded, 


FAR EAST 


Japan Braves Disaster Calmly 


MID the ruins of Tokio and Yoko- 
hama, wrought by the greate 
earthquake in the nation’s history, 
new Cabinet quietly took up the 
of rebuilding Japan’s capital and her 
leading seaport. Count Yamame 
was called to power following the sud= 
den death of Premier Kato. He 
formed a Minis*ry including such 
prominent liberals as Viscount Goto for 
Home Affairs and Baron Inouye for 
Finance. Faced with tremendous le 
of life and destruction of property 
the whole country displayed a ce 
posure and courage which at once come 
manded worldwide admiration and co 
fidence. Japanese credit was notice 
ably little affected, due to expectation: 
that a complete and fairly quick re 
covery would be achieved. 
Matcoum W. Davis. — 








